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Srr, 


Ti gerieral equalization of weights and meafures, fo often 
talked of, but little perh to be expeéted in this country 
when we confider the fate of a late attempt, deferves yet not to 
be abandoned. It is certainly a practicable meafure, from what 
has been done in France ; and, though difficult to bring to per- 
feétion, may neverthelefs be fufceptible of fuch a melioration as 
to contribute highly to the facility of commercial intercourfe, 
which is: all that ought, perhaps, to be aimed at. The pres 
fent tithé may even be confidered a$ not unpropitious to fo defire 
able a patndle: War, notwithftanding of all its horrors, is yet pro- 
motive of energy ; and nothing feems wanting to aid this neceilary 
quality, in any arduous undertaking, but a fort of unyielding per- 
feverance, which difdains to be baffted by oppofition or difficulty. 

If war fhould thus prefent no unfurmountable barrier to“futh 
anend, but fhould even be thought to favour its fuccefs, how. 
much more is the argument ftrengthened by the late fettlement in 
Ireland? What an im fing afpe&t would it affume, now that 
the union is perfected 

A regulation of this kind is certainly the with of numbers; but, 
unlefs it fhall pervade the minds of our men of bufinefs in either 
Houfe with that folicitude which its importance demrazids, we can- 
hot expeét to fee it carried. 

Suppofe an attempt were made at improvement ‘ in a fmall 

TOL. VI. NO. 23. z way.’ 
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way.’ Suppofe, when perpetual references are made to weights 
and when buthels, barrels, and bolls dance the hays 
in quarterly “confufion; fuppofe it were intimated by you, Sir, 
as your ferious wifb, that your correfpondents fhould in future, 
on all occaftons, reduce their calculations uniformly. to avoirdupcis 
weight and the Winchefter bufbel ; andfuppote thisintimation.were 
repeated, in four fucceflive Numbers, among the ‘ notices to cor- 
refpondents ; ’ you would be gratified, I doubt not, with a willing 
obedience, and your readers, even the moft commercial, would 
he faved from the puzzling effects of the prefent practice, and 
in Many inftances from error. My fuggeftion of Englith weights 
and meafures proceeds from’no partiality to the ufages of that part 
of the country in preference to yours, but from an idea that, as 
our paper circulates generally over South Britain and “freland, it 
Bay fen right to adopt the weight and meafure of the larger 
aiumber of the inhabitants. 

“Tt would require a Dictionary, of not a fmall bulk, to explain 
the differences of weights and meafures, but more particularly of 
the latter, that prevail in Great Britain and Ireland. So ftrange- 
ly diffonant are thefe, that neighbouring counties differ from each 
other. But this ought not to create furprife, fince three ancient 
kingdoms, with all their regulations in their tram, are now hap- 
pily blended into one; more efpecially when it is confidered that 
thefe empires have in former times been {plit into many more, 
holding cuftoms peculiar to themfelves ; and thus Britifh, Pictith, 
Irith, Scotifh, Saxon, Danifh and Norman ufages meet each other, 
and § joftle in the dark. ’ 

» Should you, Sir, concur in this fentiment, and think that a 
complete uniformity in giving weights and meafures by your 
correfpondents,.to be ferviceable to the diffufion of that kind of 
ppowiedce, which it feems to be your ambition to attain, it may 

at be deemed very prefumptuous to fay, that fome of our Sena- 
tors, who are your readers, feeing the eafe and perfpicuity which 

fure will produce in your book, may be invited to make 
ffort, and, by legiflative authority, endeavour to arrange 
a Tyftem of, univerfal fimplicity *—onz WEIGHT and ONE MEA- 
SURE throughout the whole extent of our fifter iflands. 
i Iam, Sir, your obedient feryant, . 

YF 
; ae **% 


* 


bufinefs. 


* The ufe of tens for multipliers would be an eafe to 
£.G. 10 grains = 1 feruple; 10 feruples = 1drachm ; 10 drachms 
== 1 ounce; 30 ounces= 1 lib. 10 libhmt ftone; 10 ftones= 1 cw 
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In my firft letter, No. XXII. p. 166, &c. I detailed the differs 
ent operations neceflary in the culture of turnips, both on light 
and heavy foils, and fhall now proceed to offer my opinion con- 
cerning the moft convenient and profitable mode’ of confuming 
the crop, together with a flight fketch of the fubfequent manage= 
ment of land which has carried that valuable root. re | 

On heavy foils, it is hardly poflible to have turnips eaten by | 
fheep upon the land where they grow. The foil in winter, 
from rain and fnow, gets wet and poaches, which injures it ex- 
tremely for the fubfequent crop. Indeed wet larfd never res 
covers from the evil effect of poaching, until after a regular falé 
low. Likewife, on fuch land the theep ftand and lye always wet, 
in which ftate their food does not improve them. Therefore, if 
the turnips of fuch foils are to be given to fheep, they mutt be 
carted off to fome adjoining field of lea, or grafs of dt leaft 
two years old ; always taking care, as much as poflible, to drive 
the carts upon the crown of the ridges, as being the drieft of the | 
land. 

On fome grounds very much inclined to wet, and confequently bf 
very apt to poach, I have known the turnips carried off in creels eo 
or paniers on horfeback, nay, even on peoples’ backs. This is 
only neceflary in foft weather: During froft of any firmnefs, 
carts may readily be admitted. | 

If to be ufed for feeding cattle in the houfe or yard, the fame 
precautions in carrying off the turnips becomes equally neceffary. 
Perhaps fledges or hurdles, drawn by one horfe, might anfwer 


ie 

for carrying turnips from fuch foils, better than carts, as not fo Hees | 
liable to fink into the ground. . bi 
In confuming. turnips which grow upon free, dry foils, the 5 








ory Pera ek OS 


fame cautious management is by no means neceflary in the fmall- 
eft degree. On fuch foils, fheep may, with great fafety and’pro- 
priety, be employed to eat them on the ground where they grow. 
This faves a vaft deal of trouble and expence, for carting thent 
off; the fheep thrive and improve equally well, by eating the tur- 
nips in this fituation, as if they were carted off for them elfe- 1a 
where ; and the foil is very much ameliorated and enriched, by 
the dung and urine of the fheep, and by the pattering of their 
feet, 

In.this cafe, the fheep are to be confined by nets or flakes, 
hurdles or gates, fo as only to get the turnips in moderate por- 
ss , tions 
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tions at oncé, fufficient to laft them a week or two at a time, and 
fo on progreflively till the whole be eaten off, being always allowed 
the liberty of the bare ground, from which the turnips have been 
already eaten. ‘This enables them to chufe a dry place at/all times 
to lye down upon for rumination or fleep ; and is of great advan- 
tage, efpecially in rainy weather, or when the fnow is melting. 
When one break is eaten off, an additional portion of frefhr tur- 
nips is to be given them; and the fhells, or remains of the old 
break, are to be picked out of the ground, that the whole may be 
eaten up: Or the fhells may be carted off to another field, for 
fheep that are not then meant to be fattened ; or to give to ygung 
eattle, either on another field, or in the .boufe, fheds, or itraw- 


If the foil, where the turnips grow, is tolerably fertile, and 
been previoufly well manured, one half of the turnips may 
be carted off, in ftripes of fix or eight drillseach, leaving fimilar 
ripes undrawn, to be eaten by fheep on the ground. ‘Thofe 
led off may be given to cattle in the houfe or ftraw yard, or to 
fheep on a grafs or ftubble field feparately, and the turnip field 
will be fufficiently enriched. Indeed, upon good foil, this plan 
is much preferable to cating the whole on the ground, left the 
foil become too rich, and caufe the fubfequent crop of corn to 
lodge, by which the grain will be very much injured, and the 
young grafs, growing under it, may be fuffocated and deftroyed. 
It may now be proper to, give a flight tketch of the fubfequent 
management of land under the turnip hufbandry. 

If the foil is good, fo much of the land as is cleared, by hav- 
ing the turnips eaten off before the middle of March, may very 
properly be fown with wheat, after once ploughing, either drill- 
ed or broad caft. So much of the land as is later im the feafon 
of being cleared, muft be cropped with barley or oats, after once 
ploughing ; and thefe likewife may either be fown in drills or 
broad cat. 

Whatever grain may have been fown after the, turnip crop, 
the fand ought always to be fown off with rye grafs and clo- 
ver; for it ought to be an invariable rule in hufbandry, to lay 
down land to grafs in good condition, both as to. cleannefs and 
richnefs. 

The cuftomary mixture of grafs feeds, for dry turnip foils in 
good condition, is rather lefs than a Winchefter buthel of good 
clean rye grafs feeds, ten pounds of red clover, and two pounds 
of white clover, to the Englith ftatute acre. To this fome add 
two pounds of yellow clover, and one pound of rib grafs, pro- 
portionally diminifhing the quantity of red clover. This 
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This is a very proper mixture, if the land is meant to remai” 
in grafs for two years or more. But, if for one year only, ther® 
is no occafion for any other feed, befides rye grafs and red 
clover; and half a bufhel of good rye grafs to the acre will be 
quite enough, with twelve pounds of red clover. 

After the land has been one or more years in grafs, it may be 
broken up for oats, which may be immediately fucceeded by 
turnips, and thefe again, as before, by wheat, barley, or oats, 
with grafs feeds. 

But as this plan may throw rather a larger proportion of the 
farm into turnips, than dung can be procured for, a crop of 
drilled beans or peas may be interpofed between the oat crop 
following lea, and the fubfequent turnip one. 

If the foil is very good, and in high condition, the grafs may 
be eaten bare about the end of July, then broken up, work- 
ed as fallow, and fown with wheat in October or November. 
Where this plan is meant to be followed, the grafs feed mixture 
ought to have very little, perhaps no rye grafs. Fourteen or fix- 
teen pounds of red clover to the Englifh ftatute acre may, in this 
cafe, be neceflary; and according to this plan, the grafs ought 
to be eaten by theep, which may be folded on, in the way di- 
re€ted for eating off turnips. In this cafe, the wheat ought 
invariably to be followed by turnips, to reftore fertility to the 
foil. 

Though an enemy to rigid fyftems of rotation, becaufe failures 
of particular crops, efpecially of the grafs one, may render 
them impoflible to be punctually followed ; yet, on every well 
conducted farm, there ought to be fome rule or principle of ma- 
nagement, One general rule is or ought to be, to have as much 
of the Jand in turnips as can be properly worked and manured. 
A fecond is, to keep as much of the land in grafs, paftured by 
theep, as will continue to be profitable. A third, never, upon 
any account, to have two white corn crops in fuccefhion. 

On thefe principles, the following fyftems of rotation may be 
held in view, as directions, not as abfolute laws of proceed- 


ing. 


If, 
1. year, Oats, or Wheat, from Lea. 
2.—— Turnips, with Dung. 
3: —— Wheat, Barley, or Oats, with Grafs Seeds. 
4. -—~— Grafs: and round again as before. 

This is avery good plan near a large town, where dung may 
be purchafed, or on the fea coaft, where fea weed can be pro- 
cured. If the lea is broken up by what is called a rag fallow for 

as wheat, 
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wheat, in the firft year, wheat certainly ought not to form the 
crop of the third year. I have fucceeded with two wheat crops 
in one rotation; but do not think it a fafe practice. 

In that fuccefsfu! cafe, the firft wheat crop followed drilled 
beans, which had a thin dunging: This was immediately fuc- 
ceeded by well dunged turnips, eaten by fheep; and that again 
by wheat and grafs feeds. ‘This fecond wheat crop produced 
twenty-two Winchefter buthels e each Englifh acre. 

2d, 

1. year, Oats, or Wheat, from Lea. 

2. —— Turnips, with Dung. 
3. —— Wheat, Barley, or Oats, with Grafs Seeds. 
4. —— Grafs. 
5: —— Grafs: and fo round again, 

Or, 34, 

. year, Oats, or Wheat, from Lea, 

. —— Drilled Peas or Beans. 

.—— Turnips, with Dung. 

.—— Wheat, Barley, or Oats, with Grafs Seeds. 
5. —— Grafs: and fo round again. 

Either of thefe are very good rotations, where no dung can 
be purchafed, nor fea weed procured; as requiring only that 
one fifth part of the farm be dunged annually. ‘The fame rule, 
of not having two wheat crops in one rotation, is applicable 
here, as in the firft fyftem. Indeed, in the former of thefe two, 
where two crops of grafs fucceed each other, in the fourth and 
filth years, it will not be proper to take wheat in the firft year 
of the fubfequent rotation ; becaufe it is found that wheat, in 
general, does not fucceed immediately after grafs of more than 
one year old. 

It has been already mentioned, that the grafs crop of a rota- 
tion fometimes fails. In this cafe, perhaps, the beit plan is to 
fubftitute drilled peas, followed by barley or oats, and grafs 
feeds; and the amended rotation will then ftand thus : 

4th, 
. year, Oats after Lea. 
.—— Turnips, with Dung. 
.—— Wheat, Barley, or Oats, with Grafs Seed ; which 
having failed, 
..—— Peas or Beans drilled. 
.—— Barley, or Oats, and Grafs Seeds. 
° Grafs. 

I have heard of a rotation being followed in Norfolk, fome- 
jhing like the following ; 

I. 
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sth, x » 
. year, Drilled or dibbled Peas, from one year old Lea. 
-—— Wheat. ' 
.-—— Turnips, with Dung. 
. —— Barley, or Oats, with Grafs Seeds. 
5. —— Grafs: and fo round again. 

On weak lands, where no dung can be purchafed, nor any fea 
weed procured ; or where the‘landlord infifts upon half of the 
land being in grafs, which: is often the cafe; efpecially for the 
laft five years of a leafe, the following fyftem will anfwer the 
purpofe extremely well, but -ftill liable to the accident of the 
gra(s crop failing to grow, or dying out ‘in the fecond or third 
year. 

6th, 
. year, Oats, or Wheat, from Lea. 
‘Turnips, with Dung. 
Wheat, Barley, or Oats, with Grafs Seeds. 
Grafs. 
d cite} All paftured. 
-—— Grafs. 

It may be proper to mention the method of raifing turnip feed. 
Having procured good feed, as proved by the fize, thape, and 
hardinefs of the turnips, fele&, early in fpring, a cart load of the 
beft, chofen by regularity of thape, convexity of the top, and 
{mallnefs of neck. ‘I'ranfplant thefe upon a piece of good dry 
rich foil, at proper intervals, and allow them to ripen their 
feed, which will be in July or Auguft. Watch them well from 
birds, when nearly ripe, and afterwards while drying. Cut the 
feed ftems before the feed is dead ripe, tie into theaves with 
ftraw ropes, and win or dry completely. It may then either be 
preferved unthrafhed, in a fmall well covered rick, or fome con- 
venient out-houfe, till next feafon; or thrafhed out, and pre- 
ferved in a granary. Next year preferve the whole produce of 
this tranfplanted feed, and renew it in this manner every two or 
three years. It has been fully experienced, that turnip feed re- 
peatedly grown without having been tranfplanted, is very apt to 
degenerate. The foil on which turnips ripen their feed, is very 
much impoverifhed, and will require to be well manured after- 
wards, 

In many parts of England, hay from old grafs land is a very 
eflential part of farm produce; and, in fuch fituations, a vaft quan- 
tity of dung is employed as top drefling, for the production of hay. 
It is even a very common condition in leafes to lay the whole farm 
dung on the hay lands; and confequently the arable land is limited, 
for manure, to fuch dung, or other fubititutes as can be purchafed 

T 4 ellewhere. 
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elfewhere. Hence a variety of contrivances have. been fallen 
upon, as fubftitutes for farm yard dung. But in Scotland, where 
horfes, for the mere purpofes of luxury, or convenience, or 
traffic, are not fo immenfely numerous as in England, the de- 
mand for hay does not require fo large a proportion of Jand 
to be employed in that way; confequently the farm yard ma- 
nure, generally {peaking, fuffices for the arable part of farms, 
where almoft only fuch manure is applied, excepting the addi- 
ti of lime, or marl, or thell fand, or fea weed, according to 
fituation. 

Rap- duft is the cake or math from which rape oil has been 
expreif-d, reduced into a grofs powder by a mill fimilar to that 
for griding tan-bark. It may be applied to the land, by fowing 
it by hand from a fheet, juft before forming the drills upon which 
the turnip feed is to be fown. In Norfolk, they have a com- 
pound drill machine for this purpofe, which diftributes the rape 
duft in {mall portions into the feed flits, at the fame time with 
the turnip feed, thereby applying this manure, which is reported 
to be very potent, but of fhort continuance, exa€lly to the feeds. 
It is faid that one ton is fufficient to infure a good crop of tur- 
nips upon five acres of ground, where the drills, or rather rows, 
of turnips are only eight or ten inches afunder. Confequently, 
where they are raifed in drills at twenty-eight inches diftance, 
the fame quantity of rape duft ought to fuffice for a proportion- 
ally larger extent of ground. 

‘The thort continuance of the fertilizing quality of rape duft is 
no objection in the turnip hufbandry. Sea weed, the moft yalu- 
able of manures, is exaétly in the fame predicament. For, if a 
crop of turnips can be fecured upon fit foil, after fertility is 
abfolutely 2fcertained, by confuming the crop on the ground 
by theep, as already obferved, the foil is rendered greatly pro- 
dutive, both of corn and grafs, and thereby the continuance of 
fertility is likewife infured, as, by good corn crops, and good 
grafs, either for hay or pafture, an after abundance of farm yard 
dung, or of fertile lea, wherefrom to raife good crops of corn, 
and confequently increafe the quantity of dung, can never be 
wantinz. 

Into this country, fome years ago, a variety of rye grafs, which 
« tly grew for one year, was introduced ; from the ufe of which, 

cry great inconvenience has been experienced, as, in general, 
jJand, with us, is continued in grafs for three years, fometimes 
longer. It is unfortunate that there is no means of diftinguifh- 
ing this annual rye grafs from that which is perennial; as 
otherwife they might be ufed according to the future intentions 
of managing the land. The annual is fuppofed even to grow more 
lasuriantly during its folitary year, and would anfwer — 
where 
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where one year of grafs only was required; but no more crop 
is to be expected in the fecond year, than may be produced 
from fallen feed. 

Where land is to be laid down to permanent grafs, for two or 
more years, efpecial care muft be taken to procure perennial 
feed. For which purpofe, it ought to be procured from a re- 
fpectable farmer, who can vouch that the feed is faved from a 
fecond year’s crop. 

With rye grafs feed, as with the feeds of all other grains, I 
fhould confider a regular change, from foils of oppofite defcrip- 
tion to that upon which it is intended to be propagated, to be 
attended with beneficial confequences. Every time of fowing 
this may not be neceffary ; but I am convinced that, univerfally, 
in agriculture, it is advifeable to vary the crops upon the fame 
foil, and to exchange feeds of all kinds alternately, from {trong 
to light, and from light to ftrong. 

It is of the utmoft importance to know that rye grafs feed be free 
from mixture of other feeds. Many carelefs agriculturifts con- 
tent themfelves with the fweepings of hay-lofts which they can 
procure cheap, under the name of grafs feeds. Not to mention 
goofe-grafs, which any attentive perfon can detect, and which is 
a very coarfe grafs, I am fatisfied that great quantities of bul- 
bous rooted oat grafs, and couch or quicken, are fown every 
year, to the great injury of the farmer, by coarfe hay, and by 
introducing immenfe abundance of their vivacious roots into the 
foil, requiring afterwards great care and expence to eradicate. 
On my cody hates t faved a field of hay, almoft entirely com- 
pofed of couch, which I have no doubt had been fown by my 
predeceffor, with feed faved from hay purchafed on the flovenly- . 
managed burgefs-meadows of Berwick, or bought from the ftable- 
keepers of that place. I this feafon refufed, at a very moderate 
price, an acre of the fineft rye grafs I ever faw in feed, certainly 
fecond year’s crop, merely on account of a thin mixture of 
couch, evidently growing among the rye grafs. 

Having now completed, to the belt of my knowledge and 
abilities, the tafk your friendfhip was good enough to fuppofe 
me equal to, I have only to wifh it may prove as ufeful to your 
friend, as it has been agreeable to me in attempting to defcribe, 
and for a confiderable number of years in executing praCtical- 
ly upon my limited fcale of agriculture. 


I remain always, &c. &c. 


Berwick/fbire, 15th November 1804. 
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To THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


Last fummer was remarkable for the deftruéction occafioned 
to the turnip crop by the caterpillar. Your correfpondent M., 
in laft Magazine, mentions that he had fuccefsfully got quit of 
that difafter, by rolling a field of turnips three times. 

I have been informed that fome emiment farmers make the 
caterpillar to be gathered by the hand and deftroyed; and the 
following method is recommended by the late Mr Philip Miller, 
in his Gardener’s Dilionary: The fureft method (he fays) of 
deftroying thefe infe€ts, is to turn a large parcel of poultry into 
the field, which fhould be kept hungry, and turned in early in 
the morning. Thefe fowls will foon devour the infe@s, and 
clear the turnips. 

For the evil of the fly, he recommends fowing foot along the 
furface of each drill as of fome fervice. 

On the fubje& of turnips, Mr Miller, who wrote not much 
more than half a century ago, obferves, that it was not then 
many years fince the practice of fowing turnips for feeding cattle 
was introduced into Great Britain, though it was a piece of 
hufbandry well known to the ancients. It would alfo appear 
from his book, that the fowing of turnips in drills was only then 
difcovered. 

There has been another method (fays he) praétifed very lately 
by fome curious farmers, in cultivating turnips, which is, by 
fowing the feed in rows with the drill-plough. In fome places, 
the rows are fown three feet afunder, in others four, five, and 
fix. The latter has been recommended by fome as the moft 
proper diftance ; and although the intervals are fo large, yet the 
crop produced on an acre, has been much greater than upon the 
fame quantity of land where the rows have been but half this 
diftance ; and upon all the fields which have been tilled, the 
crops have greatly exceeded thofe which have been hand-hoed, 
The late Lord Townfend was at the expence of making the trial 
of thefe two different methods of hufbandry with the greateft 
care, by equally dividing the fame fields into different lands, 
which were alternately fown in drills, and in broad-caft. 
The latter were hoed by the hand, in the common me- 
-thod, and the others cultivated by the hoeing-plough; and 
when the roots were fully grown, his Lordfhip had an equal 
quantity of land, which had been fowed in different methods, 

meafured, 
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meafured, and the roots drawn up and weighed ; and thofe 
roots which had been cultivated by the plough, were fo much 
larger than the other, that the crop of one acre weighed a ton 
and a half more than that of an acre’in the other hufbandry. 
Novice junior. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Hufbandry of Ayrfbire, with fome Suggeftions for 


its Improvement. 


Sir, 


In the Firft Number of your Fifth Volume, I noticed, with much 
fatisfaction, fome obfervations on the improvement of the coun- 
ty of Ayr. No individual feels more pride in the rapid ftrides 
which our farmers have made towards improvement; yet I am 
anxious that the many who read your publication fhould be called 
upon to reflect, that their mode of farming (though wonderful, 
confidering the depth from which they have emerged) is far from 
being fuch as they thould afpire to, or fuch as their own intereft 
and that of their country demands. Although the flothful and 
difgraceful diftinGtion of outfield and infield is. nearly forgotten ; 
although a liberal quantity of lime is carted and fpread, inftead 
of being carried in facks and fcattered by the hand; although 
lands are refted fix years, inftead of ¢ at leait one year,’ (as fome of 
the old tacks on my fmall property provide, a claufe which would 
better fuit a tropical latitude, where the year ripens more harvefts 
than one); flill there is much to learn, and much to be done. 
For, although the farmers of Ayrfhire have, from an obftinate, 
prejudiced race, burit at once into an active, enterprifing fet of 
men, with better cattle and better implements, yet they have by 
no means got much beyond the infancy of that improvement 
which is requifite. I beg leave to be underftood to refer to the 
great number of cultivators of fmall farms, which certainly 
form by far the greater proportion in the county of Ayr. 

The late Mr Fairlie of Fairlie is juftly celebrated for havin 
commenced, and, by his influence with others, enforced a new 
fyftem of agriculture in. Ayrfhire; a fyltem, which nothing 
but binding claufes on ftamped paper could at that time have 
forced into practice, but which has made a wonderful change on 
the face of a large traét of country. This fyftem, however, al- 
though of the higheft importance at the time, could only bé cone 
fidered as a preliminary ftep towards that degree of practical ex- 
gellence in the method of cultivation, which the patriotic look 

forward 
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forward to with hopes, and which the indaftry and fpirit of the 

farmers of Ayrfhire, if properly dire€ted, cannot fail to realize. 
‘The leafes which were granted in purfuance or imitation of Mr 
Fairlie’s plan, fuppofed the farm divided into three parts or breaks, 
which were to fall under the plough in rotation, each third being 
fucceflively limed at a given rate of from 500 to 600 Winchefter 
bufhels per acre. The tenant became bound to take only three 
crops; to fow down the third with rye-grafs and clover on hay, 
and then to reft that divifion five years m pafture. Thuseach break 
fell fucceflively under the plough, and generally three crops of 
oats followed each other, with pethaps as much bear or barley 
the laft year, as the tenant could command dung to manure. A 
more fcourging fyftem could fcarcely be propofed; and nothing 
but the five years reft after four years white crop and hay could 
fave moderate land from abfolute fterility. In addition to this, I 
mutt remark, that it was ufual to fow, as before mentioned, rye- 
grafs and red clover, which being annual, or at moft biennial 
teeds, left the land to nature for the herbage which was to fup- 
ply the future pafture. This plan of operations, defective as it 
mutt appear, enabled the farmers to triple their old rents, and to 
begin to thrive ; but from this rotation of crop they dared not to 
deviate, under a penalty of fome pounds per acre. It is evident 
that, under fuch fhackles, the good farmer and the bad, are on 
an equal footing. The bad, it is true, is debarred from adopting 
a worfe mode of management; but the good is as completely 
precluded from attempting a better: the bad farmer is reftrained 
from exhaufting the mott valuable part of his pofleflien by ex- 
ceffive tillage, and then leaving it in that condition to the pro- 
prietor, whenever, from fraud or negligence, he becomes a bank- 
rupt. But the induftrious, thriving man, is fhut out from all the 
benefits of change of crop, turnip-feeding and fallow; and the 
country at large lofes the chance of thofe improvements which it 
is reafonable to fuppofe may fuggeft themfelves to fuch men, left 
to their own free choice. Where fuch leafes exifted on my fimall 
property, I have not hefitated to give the tenant a written permif- 
fion to deviate from this plan, where he fhewed me_ that he had 
improvement in view; and in new leafes, although the cuftom 
of the country forbade my giving the tenant a carte blanche, I 
have ventured as far as the prefent ftate of farming would permit ; 
and, where I had any confidence in the integrity or fkill of the 
man, have allowed him to ufe the farm as he thinks. pro- 
per, proyided he leaves one contiguous third, fix years old, lea, 
atthe clofe af the tack,. Without this. provifion, if the tenant 
choofes to plough the whole of the farm, near the’ clofe of his 
leafe, the proprietor muft be contented with a lower rent for fome 
years 
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years from a fucceeding tenant, until the land is again ripe for til- 
lage. J fhalk not at prefent trouble you or your readers with my 
ideas on the belt rotation of crops for clay LiL im a moift climate, 
but fhall take the liberty of expreffing my wifhes, that fome of 
your correfpondents, more able for the talk, may anticipate what 
f intend to offer at fome future opportunity ; in the mean while, 
Fentreat indulgence for prefenting the following hints to the 
farmers in this county, on four heads, viz. Straighting of Ridges, 
Sowing down for Paiture, Green Crop, and Straw Yards. 

Straighting of Ridges. —The ftraighting of ridges, as it buries 
part of the foil which had been long under culture, and brings up 
frefh mould, which requires to be expofed fome time to the at- 
mofphere before it becomes equally productive, is not a procefs 
which proves very inviting to the farmer who looks for an im- 
mediate and productive crop. As, however, land is frequently 
ridged in a bad direétion for carrying off the furface water, the 
ridges often twenty-five feet broad at one end, and ten or twelve at 
the other, which occafion frequent and vexatious turnings and lift- 
ings of the plough, and are at the fame time very inconvenient for 
the caft of the fower, ftraighting of ridges becomes neceffary for 
the fake of abridging labour, independent of the look of the thing, 
and the advantage of having the foil more equally diftributed. I 
am, however, of opinion, that it never can be fo advantageoufly 
or effectually completed as by a green crop, after which the land 
fhould be ridged up and fown off for pafture. Crofs ploughing, 
I confider as very hurtful in clay land, as it interrupts all the fur- 
rows, and the water muft remain on the land. If land is crofs- 
ploughed, the old furrows fhould be cleared to carry off the water 
in the interim. 

Sowing off for Pafture—Afk any of our farmers from what he 
derives moft profit, and he will anfwer, from butter and cheefe ; 
and yet fcarcely one takes the neceflary fteps to fecure good paf- 
ture. When I have urged the propriety of fowing white clover, 
I have been told it is unneceffary, as the land naturally produces it. 
Could there be a better reafon, then, for fowing it ? for, if itisa 
native herb, it muft fycceed: The truth is, that in the fourth or 
fifth year of pafture, the land does naturally begin to produce 
white clover, and juft when it begins to be vigorous, the farmer 
ploughs it down. ‘Is it not an objeét to’ expedite the efforts of 
nature, by fupplying abundance of the feed, and thus to gain in 
the fecond year, what otherwife could not be expected till the 
fifth? It may therefore be proper to fow off with perennial rye- 
grafs, white clover, rib-grafs, and (if it muft be) a little red-clover. 
‘The common rye-grafs and clover, are only fis for one hay crop, 
and then to be ploughed down. 


Green 
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Green Crop.—Under this head I hall confine, my obfervations 
to turnip-feeding, which, though fo well underftood in many 
places, is by no means much in ufe in Ayrfhire. It is obvious, 
that as the want of dung for manure is the difficulty which the 
farmer labours under moft, who is remote from a town, he mutt 
have recourfe to fome expedient to fupply the deficiency, and there 
is none better than that of growing turnips, which not only enables 
him to feed more cattle, but to feed them much better than the 
old fyftem of ftraw-fodder only, and gives him an infinitely great- 
cr command of manure. I fpeak not only with refpe& to the ne- 
ceflary number of milk-cows and young ftock, but of thofe alfo 
which at prefent he is under the neceflity of felling off to the 
butcher comparatively lean. ‘Turnip would prove of the higheft 
importance to moor farmers, who have abundance of excellent 
land for the purpofe, and who generally can graze more cattle 
than they can fodder; and, as it does not fuffer from froft early in 
the feafon, which fcourges the corn crops on high lands, it might 
afford a fure fupply. Befides, on the moor edge there is a good 
deal of black mofly land: on fuch land turnip fucceeds particu- 
larly well. If this culture was attended to, we fhould not fee 
flocks of fheep driven miles to fave them from abfolute ftarvation. 

Straw-yards.—There is no one thing which would have a greater 
effect in the improvement of this country than ftraw-yards. ‘The 
foil of the county of Ayr, particularly in the high lands, is gene- 
rally a {trong oy on various fubfoils, but frequently on till. As 
the water, therefore, remains longer on the furface of fuch land, 
there is a tendency to run to rufhes. It is palpable that, if the 
water fours the ground in furrows, &c. it muft do fo in a much 
greater degree in deep footiteps, yet cattle are every where feen 
ftruggling up to the docks in mire through gateways and entrances 
to fields, where they are turned out to wander during the day with 
{carcely a pile of grafs to nibble at. The cattle are not benefited, 
but the ground is poached; and the confequence is, that the fol- 
Jowing year rufhes ufurp the place of fweet grafs and white clover. 
I am convinced it is a miftake to fuppofe that milk-cattle require 
this expofure in the fields: I have known many that were not 
turned out at all, but were cleaned with a blunt currying-comb, 
and throve extremely well. But, for thofe who are not eafily con- 
verted from old opinions, the /rraw-yard offers all the benefit of 
exercife for their cattle, without the concomitant mifchief. Let 
them be turned into the yard in the day time and houfed in the 
byre at night. Although im this county, as well as elfewhere, 
there are many farmers who could ill ‘afford the expence of the 
Efkmount or Roxburghfhire. byre, what I propofe is within the 
limits of almoft every purfe ; and- though it does not» promife - 
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the advantage of fuch ufeful buildings, it promifes a great deal. 
In many places the farm fteadings have been built fo as to form 
three fides of a fquare, and in this area the dung is heaped. In 
fuch a cafe, all that is neceflary, is to find another fituation for the 
dunghill, and to complete the fquare by a ftone dike three and a half 
feet high. If ufed for out-byres, a ftack upon pillars or pofts forms 
a very good fhed, or a very cheap one can be run up at the fide 
of the barn or byre.. The old thatch of ftacks—rufhes, which do 
not rot eafily without being trod by cattle—ferns, and, in fhort, a 
variety of kinds of vegetable matter may be thrown into the yard, 
and all in the courfe of winter ferments into manure. Where the 
plan of the buildings does not favour fo much, a little more ftone 
dike will form a fquare on the moft fheltered fide of the houfes ; 
and fheds, thatched with broom or heather, will give fufficient 
fhelter. Ihope to hear that fome of your readers have adopted this 
hint, by their acknowledging to you hereafter the benefit which 
they have derived. Hoping for pardon for fo long a letter, I am, 
Sir, a fincere wellwifher to agricultural profperity, ° 


Ayrfoire, 18th March 1805. PENTAPHYLLON. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Value of Land in different Diftriéis. 
Sir, 


It is univerfally allowed, that your Magazine has been the me- 
dium through which much ufeful knowledge in rural affairs has 
been circulated; yet there is one very important leffon hither- 
to much neglected by your correfpondents, namely, to fhow 
the difference in the value of a’ farm, arifing from the different 
{tates it may be in at the time of entry, or with regard to its fitu- 
ation as to climate, markets, &c. &c. And, although the follow- 
ing parallel, drawn betwixt two farms of 240 acres each, both fi- 
tuated in the neighbourhood of Wigton, the one of a {trong clayey 
loam, the other one of our beft turnip foils, and other two farms 
of the like qualities and extent, fuppofed to lye in the vicinity of 
Haddington, may not throw much light on that fubject, yet it 
may be the means of turning the attention of fome of your more 
enlightened correfpondents that way. 

In the firft place, let it be obferved, that, on the lands in the 
vicinity of Wigton, a very few farms only excepted, the houfes 
are literally worth nothing. Were a proper fyf{tem of farming a- 
dopted, farms of the above fize would require 6ool. each, upon 
an average, to be expended on that article, to put them upon the 
fame footing with fimilar farms fituated in the neighbourhood of 
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Haddington. Taking this at 7} per cent., which is the intereft 
commonly charged by the proprietors im this county when they al- 
low money for that purpofe (which, indeed, is feldom the cafe), 
it amounts to 45]. yearly ; and if fuch permanent improvements 
are not made by the proprietor, as ought always to be the cafe, 
they muft be executed by the tenant, which is ftill worfe. 

To begin with the farm of ftrong clayey loam, let us fuppofe it 
is managed according to what is commonly called the fix courfe 
fhift, viz. 1ft, Fallow ; 2d, Wheat; 3d, Clover; 4th, Oats; sth, 
Beans and Potatoes; 6th, Wheat; and that, allowing 24 acres to 
remain in permanent pafture, there will be 36 acres in each of 
thefe divifions. Now, in Eaft Lothian, farms of this defcription 
are, generally fpeaking, im fuch a fituation that a farmer could be- 
gin this rotation at the very firft of his leafe, whereas fimilar lands 
in the vicinity of Wigton are im fuch a ftate that it would be fix 
or feven years before he could have them in that cafe. This may 
be taken at 11. per acre yearly of drawback for the firft three years 
of a leafe, ios. per ditto for the fourth and fifth, and 5s. per ditto 
for the fixth year. ‘This makes 1o2el. of drawback in whole, 
which, at 10 per cent., makes 102L yearly, This, I am perfuad- 
ed, from what expesience I have had that way, will not be too 
high rated. 

Again, it is univesfally allowed, that the climate in Eaft Lo- 
thian is much drier, and every way better adapted both for the 
cultivation of the foil, and alfo for the advancing and bringing 
to perfection the different coras growing thereon. Now, it is 
well known to every perfon, in the lcaft acquainted with the 
management of ftrong clay foils, that it is only whilft thefe 
lands are tolerably dry, that they can be ploughed, harrowed, 
or carted upon ; from hence it evidently follows, that the wetter 
the climate, the more ftrength both of men and horfes the farm- 
er will require, in order that he may be able to improve the fa- 
vourable feafon as it comes. ‘The difference in this refpedct, I 
fhould fuppofe, cannot be taken at lefs than a man and a pair 
of horfes, or 6a]. yearly. Now, again, it is certainly not unrea- 
fonable to fuppofe, that lands of this defcription, in this coun- 
ty, would yield one fixth part more produce, did they enjoy the 
Eaft Lothian climate: this will appear abundantly evident, when 
it is confidered what a vaft difference of produce the fame field 
will yield in a good feafon more than in a bad one, (although 
the field may be equally as well prepared for the feed in both 
feafons, as circumflances will admit of), amounting often to one 
half, if oot more. Again, in this county, our grain has all to 
be thipped to the Clyde and Englith markets; whereas, in Had- 
dington, there is always a ready quick market for the grain in 
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its neighbourhood. However, in the following calculation, I 
will allow our Clyde and Englith markets to be as good as the 
Haddington market; which | much queftion, efpecially when it 
is confidered that they are often knocked down by the valt 
quantities of grain poured into them from the Irith ports. 

Firft, then, let us begin with an acre of wheat. Suppofe an 
acre of that grain, upon an average, in this county, will yield 
thirty Winchefter bufhels, exclufive of feed, and our far-end price 
to be 78. 6d. per buthel, this would make 1:1. 5s. per acre. De- 
duét from this, firft, 6 per cent. for the merchant’s profit here; 
which certainly, when intereft of money, poftage of letters, and 
other neceflaty expences are included, may be thought moderate. 
For freight and port charges, sd. per bufhel, or ¢4 per cent. near- 
ly. Infurance from total lofs at fea, 1 per cent.; for, although 
the grain is feldom totally loft at fea, yet it is often much da- 
maged, by being heated and wet; and even if it arrive fafe at 
market, it will not fell fo high after being thipped and unthip- 
ped, as it would do were it taken immediately from the barn to 
the market. All thefe together cannot be taken at lefs than 6d. 
per buthel, or 7 percent. nearly. Now, in Eaft Lothian, the 
grain is allowed to be much fuperior to ours in quality, undoubt- 
edly, in a great meafure, arifing from the advantage of climate: 
This difference I fhall take at 64 per cent. add to this 4 per cent., 
as commiffion to the grain merchant at the far-end markets 
Thefe, fums put together will make 30 per cent., or 31. 7s. 6d. 
per acre of difference for every acre of wheat. Again, upon 
an acre of beans, there will be 2. 5s. of difference, taking the 
produce to’ be the fame per acre, and the Haddington’ price 
48. 6d. per bufhel,.and calculating the fame way. As to oats, 
the difference in thé market price is not worth mentioning, as 
there will be» }ittle of this article to difpofe of, the greateit 
part thereof being confumed by the farm fetvants and hor- 
fes: however, the one-fixth extra produce muft not be over< 
looked. Laftly, I am credibly informed, that lands of this de- 
{cription, in the vicinity of Haddington, are for the moft part all 
laid outin moderately broad ftraight ridges ; whereas, in the vi- 
cinity of ‘Wigton, they are almoft all very high, broad, and irte- 
gular, running’ in every direction in the fame field, and not un- 
frequently meeting in points in the middle of the field. This 
impedes the operation ‘of hufbandry very mach; and would at 
leaft oblige the fatmer to -have a man’ and a pair of horfes, over 
and above what would: be requilite were the fands laid out ina 
tegular°way : "this, ‘with rol. additional expences in harveft, may 
be reckoned. at ‘leaft at’ 70). yearly. But fome of your corres 
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fpondents will be ready to fay, why be at fo great an yearly ex. 
pence ?—let the lands be levelled and ftraighted. This is certain. 
ly a very proper advice to a proprietor ; but, from what little ex- 
perience I have in that matter, thefe lands could not be levelled 
under an expence of at leaft 503. per acre; and that only when 
they were under a fummer-tallow; fo that, if a tenant were 
to attempt it, it would be fix cr feven years before he could 
get over his farm, and, undoubtedly, the fucceeding crops would 
be more preearious for fome’ years afterwards; and would be a 
very unprofitable undertaking fora tenant, except he had a very 
Jong leafe indeed. Let us fee, then, at one view, what thefe 
fums will make when put together : 


To yearly rent for houfes + + L. 45 ° 
To the different ttates of the farm at the time of entry 102 
To extra work arifing from wetnefs of climate - ‘60 
72 acres wheat will make 432 bu- 
‘fhels, at 7s. 6d. per bufhel - 162 
‘go acres beans will make 180 do. 
} at 4s. Od. per do. - 4o 10 
| 36 acres oats will make 288 do. 
{at 3s. per do. | - - 434 
To 72 acres of wheat, at 3]. 7s. 6d. per acre, arifing 
from difference of market - - 243 0 
‘To 30 acres of beans, at 21. 5s. per 'acte, arifing 
from difference of market - - 67 10 
To extra work arifing from the irregularity of the 
ridges - - - go 0 0 


Toone-fixth part 
extra produce 
per acre, 


Total 1.833 4 o 


_ From this, it-would appear that a farm of 240 acres of ftrong 
clayey loam in this neighbourhood, if it were in the fame ftate at 
entry, and enjoyed the Haddington climate and market, would 
be worth 8331. 4s. of yearly rent more than what it is worth in 
its prefent fituation, or 3]. 9s. per acre, 

_. Again, in drawing the comparifon betwixt the turnip foil farms, 

I do not fuppofe any of our lands of that defcription are rich e- 
nough for the above rotation. I fhali fuppofe they are managed 
according to what is. called the four courfe fhift, viz. 1/t, Tur- 
nips; 2d, Barley; 3d, Clover; 4/4, Oats; and by allowing 40 
acres to remain in permanent pafture, there will be 50 acres in 
each of thefe divifions; and, taking the produce of barley and 


oats to be go bufhels per acre, exclufive of feed, the table will 
tun as follows; 
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To yearly rent for houfes - + L.45 0° 0 
To.the different ftates of the farm at the time of entry 80 © © 


To oine-fixth part ( 5°. 2¢Te* barley will make goo bu- 


d fhels, at 3s. 6d. per bufhel - Jo o © 
extra produce) so acres oats will make 4co do. 
Rust it at 3s. per do. - 62 0 o 
To 50 acres barley at al. 2s. per acre, arifing from 
_ difference of market - - 105 0 0 


To 30 do. oats (the other 20 fuppofed to be confumed 
at home), at 11. 16s. per acre, arifing from differ- 
ence of market - - 54 0 0 
To 50 acres turnips, at 2]. per acre, arifing from the 
want of market both for turnips and fat cattle 100 0 0 


Total L.514 0 © 


Hence it appears, that a farm of 240 acres of our beft turnip 
foil would be worth 514]. of yearly rent more, if it were in the. 
fame ftate at entry, and were in the fame fituation as to market 
and climate, &c. or 2]. 2s. 10d. per acre, as the lands of this 
defcription in the vicinity of Haddington ; and that our clay lands 
would be as dear at 2l. per acre, as lands of the fame defcription 
would be in the vicinity of Haddington at s!. gs. per acre, al- 
though apparently of the fame quality ; and our turnip land at 
il. 1s. as dear as theirs of the fame quality at 3]. 3s. 10d. It 
would alfo appear that a farmer entering upon a clay farm in the 
vicinity of Wigton, would require 1020}. (if he had houfes to 
build at his own expence 1620l.) of capital more than what would 
be neceflary upon his entering a farm of the fame defcription 
near Haddington; and upon a turnip farm 800l., and if he had 
houfes to build-14co].’ ‘This undoubtedly leffens the value ot iand 
here, as it may be received as an axiom, that every thing that 
leflens the competition among the buyers alfo lowers the price 
of any article, Strangers, from Eaft Lothian and other parts, 
have thought our rents very low; yet it is obvious, that lands are 
letting as high, if not higher, here, than in any part of Scotland, 
taking thefe things into confideration. The generality of fafmers 
in-Galloway maintain, with much juftice, that the lands here pay 
beft whilft they are in pafture (our markets for young cattle of 
our own breed being as high as any in Scotland); for it appears 
evident that land which, under the above fyftems, would give 
a fair rent in the vicinity of Haddington, would here barely pay 
the expence of labour. And_ although our fyitem of farming 
is apt to be treated with ridicule by fome of your Eaft Lothian 
. ' U2 ' farmerd 
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farmers who have vifited us; yet, with the exception of a few 
tich farms here and there, no fyftem of aration would enable 
us to pay fo much rent upon our light foils as we actually do, 
although no doubt great improvements might be made in our 
fyftem without going to the expenfive fyftems adopted by Eatt 
Lothian farmers, Here follow the fiar prices of corn .for the 
county of Wigton for crop 18033 and alfo an account of the 
whole grain bought by one of our principal merchants, from 
O&ober 1803 to Oétober 1864, with the average prices annex- 
ed; all fhipped im the neighbourhood of Wigton; which, if 
compared with the Haddington prices forthe fame period, will, 
I am convineed, fully confirm what I have advanced as to the 
difference in the market price of grain in thefe two places. 


a 

Fiar Prices of Corn 'c. for the County of | An Account of the whole Grain bought, with 
Wigtan for Crop 1803, firuck Feb. 14tb,| the Prices annexed, by a principal Mer 
1804. chant in the Vicinity of Wigton, from Oéio~- 

Ce a tee ae ber ¥803 to Odlober ¥804. 


Oat meal per boll of 28o lib. a~ Boll. 1 
voirdupois E12 ©} White oats per bolf of 12 

Farm meal per boll - - -' & g 4] Winchefter buthels 1803. 8 

White corn per boll of rz Win- Potato oats per do. ofdo. 546 1 
chefter bofiels - - - ~ 3 6 0} Bearorbiggperdo:ofdo. 365 1 

Mixed corn per do. of do. - None. | Barley per do. of do. 

Grey corn per do. of do. - ° 

Beit per'de. of do. ~ - ~ 

Farm bear per do. of do. - 

Malt per do. of dou. = - 

Barley per do. of do. - ~< - 

Peas and beans per quarter of $ 
Winchefter bufhels - - - £14 

Wheat per do, of do « - ~ 2 0 


I thall only remark, that there is no fuch kinds of grain to be 
found in this county as mixed corn, grey corn, farm bear, or 
farm meal, although always particularly mentioned in ftriking 
the fiar prices, but for what reafon F do not know. [I am, 
yours, &c. 


Wigton, ¥2th December 1804. A Gattowar Farmer. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Thoughts on various Subjefts of Rural Economy. 
Sr, 
I MENTIONED laft year, Vol. V. p. 196, that I had fown, in 
. she preceding autumn, about three acres with rape feed, as Ted 
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feed for theep, and am forry to fay that the crop turned out ef 
little value. The ground had previoufly been in wheat, after 
potatoes, and was in good condition. I ploughed it about the 
middle of September, the feed was immediately fown, and the 
crop was carefully preferved till the middle of April, when five 
fcore of fheep were put upon it. They only got a fcanty feed- 
ing during three days, when the whole was eaten up; in eight 
days afterwards they were put upon it again, but the new growth 
had made fo little progrefs, that the fhaken wheat afforded much 
more benefit than the rape plants; the fheep were fonder of 
the former than the latter, and it grew fafter after being eaten 
down; which confirms an opinion I have long held, that early 
fown rye produces more fpring feed than any crop which we are 
acquainted with; at the fame time, I am far from thinking that 
a benefit will even be derived from it, adequate to the expence 
of feed and labour, independent of the lofs and inconvenience 
fuftained in working the fubfequent crop. In this northern cli- 
mate, we are not to expect a fuflicient fupply of green food, in 
the fpring months, for cattle and fheep, from any crop that has 
not been well advanced before the autumn ; and people muft be 
reconciled to beftow both labour and ground, before ample fup- 
plies can be furnifhed. The white, red, and green topped tur- 
nips can, in moft feafons, be preferved till the end of March; 
and Swedifh turnip, or Ruta Baga, may continue the fupply fix 
weeks longer, by which time rye grafs and clover, if only fown 
thick enough, and on well prepared land, will furnifh a full bite 
of the moft nourithing food. Laying light in fummer, does not 
a little add to winter’s maintenance, and to a forward bite in 
ipring, without leffening the grazier’s profit. Fattening cattle 
come on bat flowly when the pafture is kept bare, when com- 
pared with their progrefs when a full bite is given; and it is 
farprifing how much more benefit is derived from grafs before 
the end of June than in the fucceeding months. 

However beneficial the crops already mentioned may be for 
keeping ftock in good condition at all times, yet, under different 
circumftances, other articles might be cultivated with equal, if 
not more advantage, viz. tares, white yams, cabbages, and 
curled kail ; all of which are of eminent advantage to the flock 
farmer. Tares, on all arable farms, are found gn_ excellent ar- 
ticle of food, and are of particular ufe when grafs fails, or gets 
to an age which renders it unfit for being ufed as green food. 
In high latitudes, and on thin foils, tares are ftill more benefi- 
cial, confidering the little nourifhment afforded by grafs in fuch 
fiuations. In late diftris, it is well known that tares admit of 
a cutting almoft as foon as clover crops; and, as they may be 
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fown at different periods, a more regular fupply of green food 
may be got from them in the fummer feafon, than from clover 
or other artificial graffes. , 

In many parts of the country yams are more to be depended 
upon for {pring food than turnips; they afford more fuftenance 
from a given quantity of ground, can be houfed and ready at 
hand for ufe when turnips cannot be brought home, or, at leaft, 
when their removal is accomplifhed with much injury to the 
ground on which they are produced. Cabbages are an excellent 
article in the end of autumn, or beginning of winter. I have 
often had my cows fupported with the under blades for feven or 
eight weeks at thefe periods; and if carefully taken off, no in- 
jury, but rather a benefit, will be received. Cabbages will con- 
tinue, in moft feafons, frefh and uninjured till the middle of 
january, and, when fplit into pieces and boiled among chaff, 
prove an excellent feed. Green kail, from March to May, are 
of great fervice, and yield a weightier crop, on good foils, than 
almoft any other leguminous root. They will often admit of a 
fecond cutting; and a part of the ftem, fplit, improves boiled meat 
for cows very much. es shi i . 

Iam well aware, that not a few of your readers will confider 
thefe to be but trifling objects ; yet be affured, that, in the way 
a confiderable portion of this county is occupied and farmed, a 
proper attention to them muft prove highly beneficial to. the ge- 
nerality of our profeflion. With tares and cabbages in autumn, 
turnips in winter, yams and green kail in {pring, and, a handful 
of clover hay, every beaft reared or kept may be made of 
double value, and a great increafe of manure procured. Ac- 
cording to our prefent fyftem, cattle generally go out in the 
morning, during the winter and {pring months, and perambu- 
Jate the paftures in fearch of food, though it. rarely. happens that 
they procure as much nowrifhment as. would be got from a fingle 
pound of hay. Jt may not, howeyer, be unneceffary to remark, 
that the green crops which I have recommended for winter and 
{pring confumption, cannot be raifed with advantage, unlefs the 
ground be well cultivated and dunged. I have often found that 
one acre, fufliciently dunged, and properly wrought, will pro- 
duce nearly as many kail, cabbages, yams, or potatoes, as two 
will do when but half dunged, and {paringly wrought. In fhort, 
it is a wafte of labour, and a mifoccupying of the ground, to 
grafp at a greater breadth of thefe crops than can be fubftantial- 
ly manured. Indeed, to attempt the raifing of a greater quan- 
tity of any crop, than confiftent with the circumftances under 
which the farmer is placed, militates againft every principle 
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of good hufbandry, and rarely tends to promote the intereft of 
the hufbandman. 

A few acres in yams, even in the moft fertile diftricts, will 
prove a more beneficial article in feeding work-horfes, efpecially, 
in the {pring months, than what can be produced from the fame 
quantity of ground, if employed in the raifing of any other crop. 
It excites furprife, as well as regret, when travelling the coun- 
try, to obferve fo many unproductive fields of new fown grafs 
jand ; and I am inclined to believe, that this circumftance pre- 
ceeds, in a great meafure, from the fcanty quantity of feed ufed 
in fowing of fuch fields. Perhaps a greater quantity of feed, 
and a better preparation, might, in many cafes, render the fuc- 
ceeding crop of grafs of double value; at leaft, [am fure that, if 
pafture is intended, thick fowing is highly beneficial. No de- 
pendence fhould be placed upon any land feeding itfelf; though 
Iknow fome people, who poflefs foils on which white clover 
may be confidered as naturalized, are apt to hold this circum- 
ftlance in view when the artificial grafles are depofited. A full 
quantity of rye grafs and rib grafs fhould alfo be fown, as they 
are not expenfive, and thrive better on new lands than other 
grafles. A general prejudice feems to be entertained againft 
tye grafs, particularly againft fowing it thick, on account of the 
fuppofed injury done thereby to clover; but I never found, in 
the courfe of my experience, any bad confequences from giving 
the ground a much greater quantity than what is generally 
beftowed. Perennial rye grafs {prings early, continues to grow 
long in the autumn, and ftands froft better than any other grafs. 

Your correfpondent, Arator junior, Vol. V. p. 425. feems de- 
firous of withholding the ufual allowance of feed given to 
ground, but I fufpe&t that very bad confequences would follow 
the general adoption of his fentiment. His obfervations with 
refpect to the carelefs manner in which feed work is generally 
executed, are much better founded; becaufe, where one part of 
the ground is fown too thick, and another too thin, a confider- 
able lofs muft neceflarily be fuftained ; yet, till we arrive at 
greater perfeGtion in the art of fowing, or contrive fome mode 
by which the feed will be depofited at equal depths, a full al- 
lowance of feed muft be required in the dbroad-caft way, if a full 
crop is expected, unlefs the ground be in a very fuperior ftate 
of cultivation. I remember, many years ago, when the practice 
of fowing gtafs feeds was in its infancy, Quaker Miller, a firft- 
rate feed merchant, and a very fagacious man, when applied to 
by his cuftomers, with regard to the quantity of feed they ought 
to give to an acre, never r failed to tell them, that if they fowed 
{peringly they would reap fparingly; an aphorifm which no 
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farmer fhould lofe fight of. A boll of oats to the acre, is too 
little feed for the land of this country in general, and fo is three 
firlots of barley. Laft harveft, from four acres fown with forty 
pecks of potatoe oats, I reaped fomething lefs than forty bolls, 
whereas five acres of the fame field, fown with fix holls of 
Church's oats, produced fixty bolls. The firft was evidently too 
thin; and not a doubt could be entertained, but that if more 
feed had been fown, the produce would have been confiderably 
increafed. Indeed, fo far as has come under my odbfervation, 
every attempt to fave feed, like thofe made to fave labour, is ul- 
timately attended with a degree of lofs in dire€&t proportion to 
the length it is carried. 

We have heard a good deal of what has been gained in Eng- 
land from a faving of feed from drilling and dibbling. Some 
years ago I travelled through that country, and narrowly exa- 
ined the crops on a pretty wide circuit, immediately before the 
the harveft feafon, and in general found the wheats remarkably 
thin, efpecially in the counties of Suffolk and Effex, where drill- 
ing and dibbling of wheat prevailed. The bean crops were the 
reverfe, pretty tall, and the ground clofe covered in. They 
feemed to be commonly drilled: from twelve to fifteen inches 
afunder, and not very fruitful; which laft circumftance I afcrib- 
ed to the plants being deprived of fun and air, two requifites 
abfolutely neceffary for rendering a crop productive. One great 
advantage that beans drilled have over thofe broad-caft is, that as 
moft of the fruit or grain is ftationed near the under part of the 
item, the influence of the atmofphere is obtained by means of 
the intervals. This is not neceflary with wheat, barley, or oats, 
the grain of which plants, being fituated at the top of the ftalk, 
will thrive and come to maturity, even though the ground is 
fully covered. Ihave always found that a few ftems of thefe 
grains, when ftanding by themfelves, never arrive at the fame 
degree of perfection or productivenefs, as when a greater num- 
ber ftand in a more compact pofition. ‘This is not the cafe with 
beans, for a ftalk is never more productive than when ftanding 


by itfelf. Iam, with beft withes for the faccefs of your work, 
pir, your obedient fervant, 


Mid Lothian, 20th Dec. 1804. T. S. S. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter, accompanying Extracts from Fourcroy on the Philofophy of 
Vegetation. 
Sir, 


1. In agriculture, as in all arts and fciences, there are a feries 
of principles upon which a right intelligence of the numerous 
obfervable faéts may be rationally explained ; and which, con- 
necting thefe faéts into a regular fyftem, forcibly imprefs them 
onthe memory. This feries of principles may very properly be 
called the theory of the art or fcience. As in mechanics, all prins 
ciples depend upon mathematics ; fo in agriculture, the principles 
upon which plants are nourifhed, depend altogether on che- 
miftry ; which, in its modern highly improved ftate, leads, with 
almoit pofitive certainty, to a knowledge of the nature of foils, 
and their amelioration in various ways; and the effeéts of ma- 
nures, fo as to facilitate the growth of vegetables, and to increafe 
the quantity of their ufeful productions. 

2. Until fome perfon, properly qualified by intimate knowledge 
of chemiftry, and great agricultural experience, fhall favour the 
world with a fyftem of the principles of agriculture, or its theory; 
Ihave, to ferve my brethren in the mean time, extraéted from 
the fyftem of chemical knowledge of the celebrated Fourcroy of 
Paris, what may very properly be confidered as an abftract or 
epitome of all that is at prefent known to fcience, refpecting the 
theory or philofophy of agriculture. ‘To this I have given the 
name of philofophy of vegetation. 

3. As the fubject in his book forms part of a general fyftem 
of chemiftry, I have not confined myfelf ftriétly to his arranges 
ment ; having varied that, to fuit it for the purpofe now meant, 
Indeed, being a fubjeét purely chemical, it is not to be uns 
derftood properly, without fome previous knowledge of the 
language and principles of modern chemiltry ; an abftract of 
which would trefpafs too much on the bounds of the Farmer’s 
Magazine. Yet it feems abfolutely neceflary to premife a flight 
view of fome part of the chemical doctrines, to render the fubje& 
at all intelligible. 

4. Except for this introductory matter, it is to be noticed that 
I am only accountable for fidelity of verfion ; and therefore da 
not hold myfelf bound, in any degree, to enter into controver{y 
on the fubjeét. The chemical principles, upon which the whole 
facts and reafonings are grounded, will, I am convinced, be found 
perfe&tly confonant with thofe now univerfally adopted by philo~ 
lophers. A great number of chemical terms will neceffarily ocs 
cur in the feries of this communication, Thefe muft be attended 
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with unavoidable inconvenicncy and difficulty to many readers ; 
but every fcience or art muft of courfe fpeak its own appropriate 
language. 

5. All matter, as a fubject of human knowledge, is generally 
arranged under three grand divifions, Mineral, Vegetable, and Ani- 
mal, which have been termed the three kingdoms in the empire 
of nature. To thefe may be added, Heat, as the univerfal vivify- 
ing principle ; and the Atmofphere, which is equally necefiary to 
life, both animal and vegetable. 

6. The nature and origin of heat are unknown, though many 
of its effects are familiar to all. Heat, as it increafes in bodies, 
unjverfally augments their bulk. Heat applied to many folid fub- 
ftances, moft likely to all, in fufficient intenfity, and in proper 
circumitances, firft renders them liquid ; and, by ftill farther ad- 
dition, reduces them to vapour. In thefe two alterations of 
the ftate or condition of matter, it has been decidedly proved, 
that a very confiderable portion of the caufe or matter of heat, 
now named caloric, enters into compofition with the matters fo 
acted upon, forming part of the newly produced fubftance, and 
without increafing farther its warmth or temperature. Thus all 
liquified folids, confilt of the original folid combined with one 
dofe of caloric, fo long as the temperature is fuiliciently high ; 
and all aériform gafes, produced from folids or liquids, confit of 
the original folid or liquid matters, combined with a ftill larger 
dofe of caloric. Hence, by analogy, it is prefumed, that all li- 
quids and aériform fluids or gafes whatever, confilt of fome ori- 
ginally folid matter combined with caloric; and that if caloric 
could be fufficiently abitracted, thefe would all be reducible to 
folids. Light certainly acts a very material part, along with heat, 
re{pecting the chemical changes which fubitances undergo ; but 
it would lead to too vaft and intricate a field of difcuffion, to at- 
tempt here to explain its nature and operation. Some notices on 
this fubje& will occur in the fequel. 

7. Upon thefe principles, the atmofphere, or the air we breathe, 
muit be compofed of fome naturally folid portion or portions, 
combined with caloric, and infeparable from it, in any degree of 
known, or even conceivable cold. Accordingly, we find that air, 
in many natural operations and artificial proceffes, aCtually com- 
bines with folid or liquid matters, fo as to form an efficient part 
of them, even greatly augmenting their weight; and in a de- 
giee of compreflion hardly conceivable; unlefs upon the fore- 

oing principles, of air confilting of a folid bafis, rendered aéri- 
nin fe elaftic by combination with caloric. And we find, in 


every inftance where the air enters into. fuch folid or liquid 
combinations with other bodies, a great quantity of its combmed 
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caloric is fet free, fo as to produce warmth or temperature. When- 
ever that combination is fufliciently rapid, the temperature of the 
fubftance, with which the air is entering into combination, is fo 
highly lncrealed as to be ignited, and combuftion or inflammation 
is produced. In fact, combuftion is nothing more than the ac 
tual and rapid combination of one part of the air with the eon 
ing body. ‘The fmoke produced during combuftion, proceeds 
from part of the burning body being raifed into vifible vapour by 
the high temperature ; and the flame is occafioned by the ignition 
or burning of that fmoke, entering likewife into rapid combina- 
7 with the air, and giving out caloric and light. 

Though the atmofphere, or the air we breathe, feems one 
intapmal fluid, it is yet certainly compofed of two veryadif- 
ferent gafes, only mixed together, not chem tically combined. One 
of thefe, in largeft quantity, named azotic gas, is by itfelf inca- 
pable of fupporting flame ; and if animals breathe in it, they in- 
{tantly die. The other, named oxygen gas, fupports flame much 
more ‘intenfely than atmofpheric air; is capable by itfelf of fup- 
porting animal life, by breathing for a longer time, in the fame 
quantity, than atmofpheric air ; and enters into a vaft number of 
combinations with various bodies, either by obvious or infenfible 
combuftion. The atmofphere likewife contains a {mall portion of 
carbonic acid gas, to be afterwards noticed; and {mall portions of 
every evaporable fubftance, with a large portion of aqueous va- 
pour, diffufed, or in folution. 

g. Water likewife, though apparently a homogeneous fimple 
liquid, is actually a compound body, confifting “of oxygen, or 
the folid bafis of oxygen gas, combined chemically with hydro- 
gen, which is the folid bafis of another gas, long known by the 
name of inflammable air. 

10. The combination of hydrogen with azot, or the folid ba- 
fis of azotic gas, forms ammonia, or what is commonly called 
volatile alkali. 

11. There are a number of combuftible bodies, which, by 
combination with oxygen, are changed into acids. ‘Thus, ful- 
phur combined with oxygen forms fulphuric acid, formerly 
called oil of vitriol. Phofphorus, by the fame combination, is 
changed into phofphoric acid. Charcoal, or rather its pure bafis 
or element, named carbon, by the fame combination, forms 
carbonic acid, which, in its ftate of gas, that is, farther com- 
bined with caloric, forms carbonic acid gas, formerly called fix- 
ed air. Azot, in combination with oxygen, forms nitric acid. 
Befides thefe enumerated combuftible bodies, there are a great 
number of metals; all of which, in one way or other, are fuf- 
ceptible of entering into combination with oxygen, by a procefs 
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fimilar to combuftion ; either in fufficient quantity to be chang. 
ed into real acids, or in a {maller dofe, by which they are chang- 
ed into oxyds. 

12. Hydrogen gas is capable of diffolving a portion of car- 
bon, by which carbonated hydrogen gas is formed. By diffolv- 
ing a portion of fulphur, fulphurated hydrogen gas is formed; 
and, by diffolving a portion of phofphorus, phofphorated hy- 
drogen gas. e 

13. Befides the above mentioned acids, there are a number of 
others, either found naturally in vegetables, or produced by fer- 
mentation, or by artificial chemical means, the bafes of which 
are found to confift of compounds in various proportions of 
carbon and hydrogen, acidified or changed into acids, by farther 
combination with oxygen, the univerfal acidifier. 

14. Befides the acid ftate of combination with oxygen, all 
the acidifiable bafes above mentioned are found fufceptible, both 
fingly, and compounded in various proportions, of entering in- 
to combination with oxygen in a dofe lefs than is neceflary to 
convert them into acids. In this ftate they are termed oxyds. 
Thefe are found, generally fpeaking, to conftitute the elements 
of vegetable fubftances in a natural or growing ftate; which 
confift for the moft part of hydro-carbonous oxyds, varioully 
compounded, and modified by their organic ftru€ture. In fome 
of thefe, azot enters into the compofition, and vatious other 
matters to be hereafter mentioned. 

is. From all plants may be extra€ted a peculiar faline fub- 
ftance, called vegetable fixed alkali, which modern chemiftry 
denominates by the fingle word potas. Potafhes are compofed 
ef this, combined partly with carbonic acid, forming a neu- 
tral falt called carbonate of potas, together with a mixture 
of fome carbon or charcoal, and fuch earthy matters as may 
have exifted in the original plant ; and fome minute portion of 
metals, fuch as iron and manganefe, which likewife exifted in 
the original fubftance of the plant. Some plants, chiefly fuch 
as grow on the fea-fhore and falt marfhes, and fea-weed, pro- 
duce a portion of another falt, formerly called mineral fixed al- 
kali, now /cda, combined partly with carbonic acid, into carbo- 
nate of foda, and mixed with fimilar foreign fubitances. 

16. In the native juices of plants, thefe two alkalis are fome- 
times found combined with other vegetable acids, forming neu- 
tral falts of various names and natures, which need not be here 
enumerated, 

17. The ground upon which plants grow, and from whence 
they derive their chief nourifhment, by means of their roots, is 
a heterogeneous mafs or aflemblage of various earthy "ae 
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ftones, fand and gravel, penetrated by water, and mixed with 
the decayed and decaying parts of dead animals and vegetables, 
and fome metallic oxyds, and containing a variety of the before 
enumerated compound oxyds, combuftible or acidifiable bodies, 
and neutral falts. Hence may readily be feen how the earth 
fhould fupply nourifhment to plants, from the decay of which 
it has acquired the elements or principles of that nourifhment. 

18. In the ground upon which plants grow, befides the mix- 
ture of decayed and decaying animal and vegetable bodies juft 
mentioned, chemiftry deteéts the three following fimple earths, 
as forming the chief mafs of its fubftance: 1. Alumine, or the 
pure earth of clay: 2. Silex, or the pure earth of flint and 
fand: 3. Calx, or the pure earth of lime. A fourth, magne- 
fia, is found in fome abundance, but not nearly in fuch quanti- 
ty as thefe ; and a fifth, barytes, is fometimes found in earth 
and ftones. 

19. Were thefe earths all pure in foils, however compounded 
among themfelves, the ground, or the foil in which plants grow, 
would always be uniformly white, like pure fand, or pulverized 
quartz. But thefe earths are ufually lefs or more contaminated 
with metals, or their oxyds, and mixed with the carbonaceous 
femains of decayed vegetables, from which laft the black or dark 
colour of foils is principally occafioned ; as their red and yel- 
low tinges are chiefly produced by oxyd of iron, in different 
ftates of oxydation or combination with carbonic acid. © 

20. Of thefe earths, magnefia, alumine, calx, magnefia, 
and barytes, are fufceptible of entering into combination with 
tarbonic acid, forming carbonats, foluble lefs or more in 
water, and thus capable of being abforbed by the roots of plants. 
Vinegar likewife, which is found in the decaying vegetable fub- 
ftances, may ferve to the fame end, forming acetites. ‘The me- 
tallic oxyds, likewife, are either themfelves foluble to a certain 
degree in water, or become fo by combination with carbonic 
acid. Even filex is either foluble in an immenfe proportion of 
water, or becomes fo by combining with a portion of either of 
the alkalis. Carbon, and its combination with hydrogen, and 
the oxyds or acids of the other combuftibles, azot, fulphur, and 
phofphorus, are all lefs or more foluble in water. Thus we fee 
how the water which percolates the foil, and is abforbed by the 
roots of plants, muft form a heterogeneous folution of an im- 
menfe variety of articles, and, by abforption through their 
roots, furnifh plants with every thing neceffary for their nou~ 
rifhment, Many of thefe may even be diffufed in water, in 
fuch minute fubdivifions, as to be fufceptible of entering the ca- 
Pillary abforbent veflels of the roots of plants. Thus wegen 
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and the decay of vegetables and animals, form a perpetuall 
moving circle of life produced by diffolution, and deftru€tlon 
producing life; a conftantly active chemical elaboratory, in which 
the decay of organized bodies decompounds the fubftances of 
former organization; which new organization fucks up into it- 
felf, and recompounds into the neceflary juices and folids, for 
preferving its own life, and producing its growth and increafe. 

21. Animal fubftance, which is moftly produced by the or- 
ganization of the living animals, operating fimilar decompofition 
of vegetable fubftance, and fubfequent recompofition, into a fome- 
what different feries of compounds, but compofed of the fame 
ultimate elements, contributes likewife, by its. decay, to the for- 
mation of that heterogeneous mafs mixed with the foil, termed 
mculd; of which hereafter. 

22. Edo not think it neceflary or proper to enter, in this place, 
upon any inveftigation of the different kinds of foils as they occur 
on land, which would render this introductory eflay much too pro- 
lix and complicated. ‘Thefe chiefly depend upon the propor- 
tions of clay, lime, and fand, or ftones of various kinds in their 
compofition; and on the quantity and quality of mould mixed 
with them ; on their depth, and on the nature of their fubfoils. 
T hope I have, as diftinetly as is confiftent with brevity, .and as 
fully as the limits would admit, explained the chemical principles 
in general, and thofe connected with foils and vegetable fubitance, 
fo as fufficiently to render intelligible what I propofe to tranflate 
from Fourcroy, in which three chemical principles will be farther 
developed as we proceed. 

23. Were I to have tranflated the whole articles in the fyftem 
of Fourcroy, which tend dire@ly or indire€tly to the fubjedt, I 
fhould have furnifhed a large volume. All I mean, is to fele& 
what are beft calculated to throw light upon the fcientific princi- 
ples of vegetation; and in fuch an arrangement, as feems beft calcu- 
lated for that end. What follows is from Fourcroy, except a 
few notes occafionally fubjoined to the text. 

Berwick/bire. R. r. tr. 

wes 
NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 

WE are in duty bound to exprefs the great obligations we are 
under to the ingenious and refpeétable gentleman who has fo 
kindly favoured us with the above communication, and the ac- 
companying extraéts from Fourcroy on the Philofophy of Vege- 
tation. ‘Thefe, added to former favours, entitle him to our 
utmoft gratitude. Such a correfpondent, indeed, is a tower of 
ftrength to our work ; and we will at all times be proud to receive 
his interefting and inftruQiive communications. N. 
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FOURCROY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF VEGETATION. 
THE T & 
Of the Putrid Fermentation of Vegetables. 

1. Purreracrion is the lait fpecies of fermentation which ve- 
getable fub(tances undergo, and which operates their intire de- 
compofition. No part ot vegetables is exempted from this pro- 
cefs ; yet almoft all may be preferved from it, by depriving them 
of water, and of the accefs of air and heat. Some ancient che- 
mitts, particularly Beccher, formed a kind of comparifon between 
the proceffes of putrefaction and combuttion. his obfervation 
was certainly well founded, though not fufceptible of direét proof 
in thofe days, and has been fully confirmed by the difcoveries of 
modern chemiltry. 

2. Several circumftances are requifite to admit of putrefaction 
in vegetable fubitances. ‘Their ftructure requires to be foftened 
by means of water. All vegetable matters, in a {tate of drynets, 
preferve without change; whereas allthat are fufliciently moiit, cor- 
rupt even the hardeit woods, the drieft ropes, and the  firmeft 
coriaceous ftems. ‘The contaét of air contributes greatly fo the 
commencement and continuance of the procefs of corruption. A 
number of inftances may be produced of flowers and fruits pre- 
ferved frefh and healthy in vacuo, and in places well defended 
from all accefs of air. It is not neceifary for the putrefaction of 
vegetables that they be kept in a high temperature. From 50° to 
60° of Fahrenheit is quite fuflicient; yet a higher temperature, 
inftead of injuring, hattens the procefs, providing that it be not 
fuflicient to dry them thoroughly. ‘The itate of dryuefs produced 
by means of an oven, is the moft completely antifeptic procefs 
known for vegetables. ‘he procefs of tpontaneous putrefaction is 
fingularly encouraged by gathering vegetable fubiiances into heaps, 
which, however, mult not be comprefled, at leait not forcibly. 

4. All the conditions requifite for promoting putrefaction being 
united, this decompofition thows itfelf by alteration of colour and 
confiftency in the various vegetable matters; their ttructure be- 
comes weaker, and foftens ; their layers and fivres are raifvd and 
feparated from each other; their foft and liquid parts fw. ll up, 
and become covered with froth. Elaftic fluias or gafes pervade 
them in all parts, blow.them up, ‘tear them afunder, and efcape. 
Their temperature augments confiderably, and fometimes even 
produces inflammation. ‘The difengaged gafes at firit have a 
flightly unpleafant odour, but become aiterwards muity, difagree- 
able, foetid, and flightly ammoniacal : Thefe are principally com- 
pofed of carbonated hydrogen, carbonic acid, and azotic gafes. 
Thefe recited phenomena diminifh gradually, after continuing 
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longer or fhorter, according to the confiftence or texture of the 
vegetable fubftances, which lofe a confiderable portion of their 
bulk in confequence of the extrication of the gafes, and likewife 
by evaporation. When completed, there remains a refidue, more 
or lefs abundant, of a blackith colour, containing only the more 
fixed materials which exifted in the original compofition of the ve- 
getables, namely, the earths, the acids with which thefe are fatu- 
rated, and part of the carbon of the vegetables. 

4. In the circumftances neceflary for the putrefcence of vege- 
table fubftances in its phenomena, and in its products, both vola- 
tile and fixed, we readily difcover the influence of numerous che- 
mical attractions, which the materials or elements, entering into 
their original ftru€ture or compofition, exert mutually upon each 
other. The hydrogen unites with oxygen, and either efcapes ia 
form of water reduced to vapour by the heat, or in hydrogen gas 
uncombined with oxygen, carrying off part of the carbon in folu- 
tion, forming carbonated hydrogen gas; while another part of the 
hydrogen combines with azot in fuch vegetabl®s as contain that 
fubftance, forming ammonia; a farther part of the hydrogen re- 
mains in the folid reiduum, to which it communicates colour, and 
occafions its remaining odour. The original carbon unites partly 
with the difengaged hydrogen as already noticed, or unites with 
exygen by a fpecies of imperceptible combuftion, and flies off in 
carbonic acid gas, while a portion remains in the refiduum, The 
oxygen feparates in compofition with one or other of thefe two 
above mentioned materials, forming binary compounds. 

5. Among the fixed refidues left by the putrid decompofition 
of vegetables, we chiefly notice, as objects of utility, hemp, flax, 
er other fimilar remains of watered fibrous plants analogous, rot- 
ten wood, muck, and mould. 


§ 1.—Of fleeping Hemp, Flax, &e. 


6. The effects produced by fucceffive a€tion of water and air 
upon the fibres, originally glued together, of hemp, flax, broom, 
and other fimilar plants having femiligneous ftems, containing 
numerous fibres, is well known. ‘They are fteeped in water for 
fome days, below the furface of which they are held down by 
means of ftones. ‘The mucous gluten and extractive matter, 
which held their fibres together, is diffolved and decompofed ; 
the bark feparates from the internal woody ftructure, of which 
the various layers and its fibres become eafily feparable. ‘This 
operation of watering is in fome places named retting ; probably 
.a corruption for rotting. 

7. By experience, running water is found preferable for this 
procefs to ftagnant, although moft country people entertain the 

; contrary 
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contrary prejudice. Inftead of fteeping in cold water, accordi: 
to the ordinary procefs, the effe€t may readily be produced b 
boiling in water with a {mall addition of alkali. In the ordinar 
method, the fteeping is accompanied by an infupportable fetor, 
and a real putrid decompofition. For which reafon, I have here 
introduced this procefs, as producing a kind of fibrous fkeleton, 

feparated by putrid decompofition from the other matters which 
{urrounded thefe fibres in their natural ftate. This -compoli- 
tion mult be {topped in proper time; as it would otherwiie attack 
the fibrous texture, and render it weak and brittle. 

8. From thefe folid yet flexible fibres, thus feparated, are ma- 
nufa€tured thofe delicate light ftuffs, unknown to the ancients, 
of which modern polithed nations form the veftment worn next 
their fkins. Linen, it is well khown, poflefles confiderable 
ftrength and durability: Yet, by cutting it in pieces, and grind~ 
ing it to pulp, after having been macera ted and partly putref fied * 
in water, it is formed into a pafte, which, diluted anc | fufpended 
in warm water, is molt ingenioufly formed into fheets of paper, 
by means of fine wire fieves. After drying, thefe fheets are co- 
vered with a vegetable or animal glue, to admit of being written 
upon, without the ink finking or fpreading. 


§ IL.—Of Rotten Wood. 


9. Dead trees, corrupted in different ways, and called rotten 


wood, or fouch-wood, is one of the moft fingular refults of the pu- 
trid decompofition of vegetables. ‘The footftalks of leaves, the 
woody fupports of flowers and fruits, the fmall fpray, the flighé 
{tems of fhrubs and dried grafs or herbs, changed fomewhat into 
the nature of wood by drying; when collected on the ground, 
and heaped up along with fallen leaves upon mofles, in hollow 
places where water collects ; lefs or more coveved or penetrated 
by the water, and having contact of air, fpoil, decay, and de- 
compofe : They become brown or black, dividing or {plitting o 
their cortical fubftance, in thin layers or filaments, and leave be- 
low a yellowith, brownifh, or whitifh foft texture, without con- 
fiftency, having an odour of ee and in a {tate of decom- 
pofition named rotten, or touch-wood. - 

10. When expofed to damp air, ee in low fituations, where 
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* This partial putrefaction of rags, previoufly to their being made 
into paper, is not now praétifed by Britith paper-makers.—R, r. 7. 

+ A fimilar {pecies of decompofition takes place in ‘dunghills, when 
too dry and open. Inftead of falling down into good, well rotted 
muck, they remain dry, whitifh, and mouldy, or become what is »f 
ally termed fire-fanged.—R. r. r, 
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the water cannot freely evaporate, blocks of folid timber, joifts 
or planks, after fome years, undergo this change. Hence, wood- 
en fences in thick forefts, and in clofe, unventilated court-yards ; 
fhelves and other wooden articles in cellars ; benches, and timber 
partitions in ground-floor ‘rooms; and in fhort, im every place 
where the air wants free circulation and is conftantly loaded with 
humidity, become foft, fplit open, give out - mouldy fmell, lofe 
their folidity, and finally divide into white layers or filaments; 
which are pliable when damp, and pulverutent when dry. 

11. Though all the phenomena which fucceffively occur, dur. 
ing this fpontaneous decompofition and deftruction of timber, 
have neither been obferved nor defcribed with fufficient care, {till 
fome of them have been attended to, which are proper to be no- 
ticed inthis place. It is known, that during the whole courfe of 
this procefs, and almoft to the end, the decompofing timber is 
phofphorefcent, or fufficiently luminous to produce a fingular 
appearance in the dark. In this ftate, it always exhales an o- 
dour fimilar to the agatics and boleti, or puff-balls; which feem 
often to owe their production to the confequence of this decom- 
fition of wood. It is known that various of the immediate ma- 
terials or elements of vegetable fubftance, as the mucous, ex- 
tractive, feculent, and oily matters, are gradually deftroyed, and 
efcape from the woody matter during this decompofition : That 
thefe are either entirely loft, or, if recovered afterwards, are in 
a very changed fituation, not much attended to as yet, but which 
merits to be carefully examined. 

12. When the laft refiduum of rotten wood is examined, be- 
fides lofing its folidity and confiftence, it has loft the greater 
portion of its origimal fubftance, and its ligneous property, and 
the greater part of its weight. Its combuftibility is greatly 
diminifhed ; it burns weakly and flowly ; gives out very little 
heat, and leaves very few afhes: But thefe athes are re- 
markably faline 5 and feveral chemifts have obferved, that ful- 
phat of foda is found ih them more abundantly than is ufually 
procured from vegetable fubftances. What has been hitherto 
difcovered on this fubje&, thows that a careful inveftigation of 
all the changes that take place in thefe fpontaneous decompofi- 


tions, may lead to important conelufions in the philofophy of 
vegetation. 


§ T1L.—Of Muck. * 


13. Though, at firft fight, there may not feem in the flow 
decompofirion 


* I have chofen this word, both to diftinguith it from dung, the ex 
cremeat of animals, and for the reafous afligned in the text. 2. +. r- 
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decompofition of herbaceous ftalks and ftraw of graminaceous 
plants, any thing effeatially differing from that of folid, veget- 
able matters; yet the {pecies of phenomena which thefe prefens, 
and the product which they afford under the name of muck, fo 
important an object in agriculture, require fome peculiar notice. 
I am not, however, to be underftood, here, of that complex mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable materials called muck by agricul- 
turifts; that colleétion of materials of every kind which they 
heap together, along with the ftraw which has ferved as litter to 
animals, and which, impregnated with their dung and urine, 
furnifhes a manure fo fertilizing to their grounds. 

14. In this place, I confine myfelf merely to the remains of 
the ftraw or ftalks of all kinds of plants, which, moiftened in 
{uch manner as to admit the air to furround and penetrate them, 
heat, become coloured, divide, and exhale a fetid fmell; giving 
out aqueous vapour, charged with carbonated hydrogen gas, and 
fometimes a {mall quantity of ammonia, which foften, melt down 
partly into a brown, ftrong fmelling liquid, highly conducive to 
vegetation, and which depofits charcoal by gradual precipita- 
tion: Which finally refolves its remanent folid part into a black- 
ith, friable mafs, that at laft becomes pulverulent, and is con- 
founded with the earth, into which it gradually changes, from 
this ftate of mould or vegetable earth; which we fhall foon ex- 
amine. 

15. During this decompofition, which renders thefe vegetable 
remains fo ferviceable for ameliorating, enriching, and manuring 
land, into which it is mixed by means of the plough, the original 
clements compofing thefe vegetable {ubftances react mutually up- 
on each other: by means of a gradual fermentation, or imper- 
ceptible inteftine movement, they unite again into a new order of 
compofition from what fubfifted among them in the perfect ve- 
getables. Part of thefe original ultimate elements, in their new 
order of compofition, efcape in vapour; part diffolve into a thick 
liquid, named muck-water ; part retain the folid form, after lof- 
ing the greater part of their texture and organization. AH thefe 
elements, more fimply combined than in the compounded form in 
which they exifted formerly, tend gradually to reftore to the at- 
mofphere and the foil, what had been borrowed from thefe dur- 
ing the living proceffles of vegetation. And from this very de- 
compofition it is that muck ferves fo ufeful a purpofe as manure, 


in fupporting and encouraging vegetation, as will appear in the 
fequel, 
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§ IV.—Of Mould. 


16. The laft ftep in the flow putrefcent decompofition of thofe 
herbaceous ftalks and ftraws, the final ftate. of the muck which 
they produce, im whiclr {tate it is faid to be confumed, is its refo- 
lution into mould, or vegetable earth. ‘The blackith vifcid pulve- 
rulent mafs, into which muck finally refolves aftet its complete 
decompofition, is fo named, on account of its refemblance to 
earth in form and appearance 3 and becaufe it thus adds layers to 
the ground, apparently augmenting its bulk and depth. This 
mould may, in fome degree, be confidered as an aflemblage of 
the woody fkeletons of the herbaceous ftalks: But it muft not, as 
formerly, be confidered as only compofed of the fixed materials 
or elements of which thefe ftalks were originally formed. 

17. The name formerly given to this fubftance, vegetable earth, 
only thus expreffes its external appearance or phyfical properties. 
It muft not be confounded with earth, ftri€tly fo called; fince 
earthy fubftances generally conftitute only the fmaller portion of 
materials of which mould is compofed. The firft analyfis of this 
fubitance, made feveral years ago by Giobert and Haffenfratz, 
have proved it to contain oily matters, extractive fubftances, and 
charcoal containing 2 confiderable quantity of hydrogen. Sub- 
mitted to diftiHation, mould gives out liquids and elaftic gafes, 
both of which have confiderable odour. Boiled in water, it com- 
municates colour, tafte, and fmell to that fluid. Heated with 
contact of air, it takes fire, and even fometimes burns with con- 
fiderable rapidity. By more attentive analyfis, recent mould gives 
acetites and benzoats of potas, lime, and ammonia, fulphats and 
muriats of potas, and a f{pecies of foapy fubftance, mentioned by 
Bergman. ft muft, however, be obferved, that by careful wafh- 
ing, fome organized remnants of the original ftalks may {till be 
detefted. 

18. Among its fixed materials are found a confiderable quantity 
of charcoal im a minutely divided ftate ; fome carbonat of lime, 
phofphat of lime, filex, alumine, magnefta, iron, and manganefe. 
Sometimes filex is very abundant ; for it may readily be conceiv- 
ed, that mould muft differ in the proportions and elements of its 
fixed refiduum, according to the nature of the plants from which 
it has been produced. We are affured, that in mould there are 
always found fome fmall cryftals of quartz, perfe€tly regular 
and tranfparent; and this is by no means repugnant to the nu- 
merous examples of the folution and reception of filex into the 
organs of plants and animals. 

ig. One of the lateft difcoveries refpe€ting mould, which dif- 
timctly proves the combuttibility and highly compound none 
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this fubftance, is its great power of abforbing the oxvgen of the 

atmofphere, fo as to leave only its azotic gas. Ingen -outz, “ho 
sii the aiicovery, and Humboldt, who has confirmed and ex. 
tended it by repeated experiments, confider this abforption as fuf- 
ficiently precife to conftitute mould a proper eudiometrical 1- 
itrument. It will be feen in the fequel, that this remarkable pro- 
perty throws great livkt upon the phenomena of ‘vegetation, as 
affected by the foil and by manure 

When we reflect on the a and economy of the 

siiccoati of nature, we readily perceive that the formarion of 
mould, this receflary confequenc nee of the fucceflive deftruction of 
dead vegetables, is the great ond fimple procefs, whereby nature 
perpetu: alll ly furnifhes the nourifhment of new vegetation. ‘That 
to this is owing the nature of the foils of all woody places, and 
is the fource of their inexh vuttible fertility, as it perpetually fup- 
plies the fame original materials for the cont inuance of vegetative 
nouridhment. Henc , art has learnt to imitate the fertility of na- 
ture, to affift the production of thofe veet aiid required by hn- 
man induftry ; fo as to prevent the f me grout id from becoming 
quicity impoverithed and exhaufted, whi ich it mutt be unqueitione 
ably, withounthis conitant recruit. 


V.—Of Foffile W ood. 


21. Though this fubftance is treated of by Fourcroy, under 

feparate article, entitled, ‘ The flow deco ipofirion, and various 
changes which veget: sles undergo under ground ;’” yet, as foffile 
wood and peat feem much conneéted with the fubtt: inces treated 
of in this prefent divifion, it appeared proper to introduce them 
here. In the original article, petrified vegetables are introduced : 
but thefe, having nd proper connexion with our fubjeet, are here 
omitted. 

22. Wood is often found buried under the earth, at from thir- 
ty to fifty feet below the furface ; more efpeci: ully along the banks 
of {treams and rivers. In this {tate it is readily afcertaina ble to 
be wood, not only by its form, texture, and confiftency, but even 
by the large collection of trunks and branches heaped together im 
a confufed mafs. Seldom are excavations made upon the fides of 
rivers, or under their beds, without difcovering this timber ; fome- 
times fn fuch quantities, as to be evidently entire trees, even parts 
of foreits, buried by fome great convulfion of nature,—fuch as 
are fometimes feen even in our days. Thefe {till more frequently 
occur near the large rivers of vaft uninhabited continents; whole 
banks have carried, during a long fucceflion of ages, the produce 
of ancient ve egetation, by "which the foil is entirely covered and 
faturated. 
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23. Thus buried deep in the earth, or in water, without accefs 

of air, vegetable fubftances undergo certain natural procefies of 
decompofition, differing from thofe already defcribed. Having 
neither contact of air, nor, for the moft part, fufficient tempera- 
ture for the fermentative procefies, they are not fubjeQ& to the 
vinous, acetous, or putrefcent fermentations. Penetrated every 
where by water, which never quits them, or which carries along 
with it into their fubftance, faline acid earth, metallic or other 
particles, or modified in various other ways, they are effected by 
new caufes and modifications during their deftru€tion, which 
change their natures and appearances; and which, though they 
ftill preferve fome part of their original compofition, give them a 
very different ftate and condition from what they poffefled ori- 
‘inally. 
: Ss. Mili fofile woods are ufually of a brown colour, or al- 
mott black, and of a foft tender confiftence when firft uncovered. 
But when expofed fome time to the air, they harden quickly, and 
very confiderably, preferving their dark colour, and acquiring a 
much finer and clofer grain and texture, than the fame wood in 
its natural ftate of timber. This foffile wood is often very advan- 
tageoufly employed for fome erections, particularly for fuch as 
are to be expofed to damp air, in low rooms, cellars, and fuch 
places,—as it is unchangeable by the humidity of the atmofphere. 
Foffile wood is ftill highly combuftible, giving out little flame or 
{moke, but abundance of heat. When extinguifhed, after being 
half burnt, its charcoal is denfe and heavy. In diftillation, it 
gives over a fetid oil, which is almoft folid. 

25. In all thefe enumerated properties, we obferve a woody 
fubitance, not of its original nature, which has undergone certain 
changes in its compofition. ‘The layers of wood, penetrated by 
water, have loft part of their mucous, extractive, and other fo- 
luble matters. They are lefs or more reduced to the ftate of pure 
woody fkeletons. Part even of the external furface of their 
ligneous fibres is decompofed, and reduced to the form and co- 
lour of charcoal. Part of their hydrogen has been carried off. 
In proportion as the water, which impregnates Sand feparates the 
layers, is diflipated, perhaps by the incumbent preffure, the layers 
approach together with force. Hence, the hardnefs, clofe grain, 
and brilliant furface, which foffile woods acquire, when cut and 
polifhed. Hence, the little fmoke and flame which they give out 
in burning. Hence, though ftill tigneous, they tend towards en- 
tire decompofition ; and a {till longer continuance im their under- 
ground fituation, would at length deftroy them completely, by 
gradually diminifhing their properties as vegetable we 
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Hence, foflile woods are fometimes found quite friable, which 
never recover confiftency or hardnefs ; and which may be bruifed 
down into a {pecies of mould. 


§ VI.—Of Turf or Peat. 


26. Ina fimilar manner, plants of various kinds, not woody, 
are gradually reduced to a carbonaceous fkeleton, by being buried 
under moift earth, or by the filtration of water. ‘There are ma- 
ny low-lying meadows, only equal with, or even below the fur- 
face of imal] brooks and rivulets; which are fucceflively covered 
over with water, and again left partially dry; but through which 
water always percolates every where. Thefe fwamps or meadows 
nourifh an enormous quantity of plants, crowded together, conti- 
nually growing, and, by their annual decay, forming fucceflive 
layers of their dead remains ; by which the foil becomes covered 
to greater or lefs depths, according to circumftances, with thefe 
vegetable remains, or the interwoven {tems of herbaceous vegeta- 
bles, of a black carbonaceous colour, and a difagreeable and even 
fetid odoar, which announce a confiderably advanced flate of ve- 
getable decompofition. 

27. ‘This interwoven contexture of vegetable remains, ftill fome- 
what folid, and retaining the combuttible quality, is known under 
the name of peat; * and the places from whence thefe are pro- 
cured, are called peat-moffes.+ Although peat is compofed of an 
interwoven aflemblage of {talks, originally thicker, and preffed to- 
gether into a kind of folid confiftency, yet, by careful feparation 
of the fibres, feveral of the plants which have contributed to its 
formation may be recognifed. It can be feparated into long foft 
items, ufually brown or black, fometimes violet or blue, which 
no longer retain the confiftency of the original plants, and which 
are evidently altered in their texture and nature. 

28. When peat is heated in diftilling veflels, it gives over a yel- 
low or reddith fetid liquor, extremely fetid oil, carbonat of am- 
monia, and highly fetid carbonated hydrogen gas. There remains 
a charcoal, which is often pyrophorous ; and from which, after 
being burnt to afhes, feveral falts may be extracted. Thefe are 
chiefly muriats, and fulphats of foda and potafs, mixed with phof- 
phat of lime, fulphat of lime, and oxyds of ironand manganefa All 

; X4 the 


* I prefer this term to that of turf; which latter is frequently ufed 
for the matted roots of recent vegetables on the furface, otherwife called 
f.—R. rer, 

t In French, tourbidres, from tourbe a peat. Were it neceffary, we 
might fay peatery, as coalery is employed to denote the place whence 
coals are taken. —R. r. r 
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the world is acquainted with the manner in which peat burns in 
grates and furnaces, the bad fmell which it emits, and the reddith 
ferruginous afhes which it leaves. It has been attempted, with 
fome fuccefs, to deprive it of thefe inconveniences, by half-burn- 
ing it in clofe veffels, fo as to char it in the manner of wood, 
‘The procefs is certainly attended with advantages ; but this fpe- 
cies of charcoal is very inferior for moft purpofes to the charcoal 
of wood, and liable to take fire fpontaneoufly, by the combined 
ation of water and air, on which account it muft be kept for ule 
in well covered places. I had occafion to fee in Paris, a yard fill- 
ed with charred peat, exceedingly well prepared, forming an im- 
mente pile, expofed to the air. After fome days of rain, to which, 
of courfe, it was completely expofed, it began to exhale great 
quantities of white fmoke, which foon changed to flame, and con- 
fumed the whole mafs, threatening to produce a more extentive 
deftruction, by communicating the fire to the neighbouring com- 
buftibles. 

29. Peat, therefore, is an affemblage of plants partially decom- 
pounded, half burnt as it may be called, and reduced almoft to a 
carbonaceous flate, analogous in its nature to foflile wood, which is 
likewife partially charred. It is employed for fuel in places where 
no other can be procured, and may be very advantageoufly ufed 
in that way in many manufa@turing procefles, where very great 
heats are not required. Its afhes is employed for manure ; and, 
by lixiviation, fome falts may be extracted from them that are ufe- 
ful in the arts. 

30. In fome peat mofles, the peat is found to be impregnated 
with fulphuret of iron or pyrites. This fubftance is fo highly com- 
buitible, when expofed to moift air, that fuch peat, in its unchar- 
red ftate, becomes much heated when expofed to the air, and even 
fometimes takes fire. In fome of thefe, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Beauvais, the fulphuret of iron is fo abundant, that 
fulphat of iron may advantageoufly be extraéted from them by 
lixiviation in the fame manner as from pyrites. It is likewife pro- 
bable that a thick oil, analogous to tar, may be extracted from 
moft kinds of peat by diftillation, as was propofed by Beccher in 
the year 16383. 

31. * Upon attentive confideration of the preceding account of 
foilile wood, and. efpecially peat, it is obvious that they confift of 
vegetable fubitances, partially decompofed, and tending towards 
the fubftances already noticed under the names of muck and mould. 
Confequently, by properly facilitating their farther decompofition, 

thefe, 


* This fhort feGion, only, is added by the tranflator ; for which he 
muft erave indulgence.—R. r. r. 
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thefe, more efpeciaily peat, may be moft advantageoufly employ- 
ed to augment our itores of manure or vegetative nourifhment. 
Accordingly this has already been fuccefsfully attempted by a learn- 
ed Judge of the Supreme Court at Edinburgh, by {tr atification of 
peat with raw muck. Upon the fame principles may eafily be ex- 
plained the fertilization of peat mo ‘ty after laying their furfaces 
jufliciently dry, and oe its farther de ‘compofition into 
mould by ‘the addition of quicklime or muck, or both, Ror. r. 


(To be continued.) 


[The following Papers are communicated by Sir Jorn Sincvarr, 
Bart. who, at all times is warmly difpofed to promote the de- 
fign of this Work, and to difleminate information upon every 
branch of rural economy. ‘Their author, the late, Loxp Darr, 
a young Nobleman of 4 iftinguifhed abilities, was much intereft- 
ed in every object which could render benefit to mankind, and 
a keen friend to the improvement of his native country. They 
were wrote at Paris in June 17y1, and contain intrinfic evi- 
dence of the attention fhown by his Lordfhip to the fubje& 
therein inveftigated. While w ey as in duty bound, are led to 
pay this mark of refpect to his Lordthip’ s memory, it cannot 
be improper to obferve, that few of his contemporaries were 
better qualified to benefit the public, though, unfortunately, 
this illuftrious character entered upon active life at a period 
when political a:.'mofities occafioned the moft valuable qualities 
to be altogether loft fight of.] 

Rae 
Letter from Lord Daer to Sir Fobn Sinclair, Baronet, dated Paris, 
29th Fune 1791. 
Dear Sir, 


I saw Mr Brouffonet and Mr d’Aubenton, as you wifhed, a- 
bout the fine woolled fheep of the Spanifh breed. 1 have noted a 
few obfervations on the fubje&t which I thall thew you, though 
probably unimportant. I may juft now obferve, that the latter, 
on accurately comparing in my prefence the wools, was convin- 
ced, as I and all prefent were, that the fineft Shetland you fent 
over is not near fo fine as his. I believe he once faid the con- 
trary to you. 

You fay to me, £ it would be very defireable to have as man 
of the Spanith breed from France as poflible, and inquire how 
they may be obtained.’ 

1 was forry, therefore, you had not afked Brouffonet for more ; 
for at the time the fifteen were fent, you might as eafily have 
got thirty, and nofavour done. D’Aubenton’s flock allows him 
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to difpofe yearly of from fixty to a hundred, rather more of 
which are rams than ewes; which he declares are all, as near as 
poilible, equally fine. From the terrible embarraffments for- 
merly attending improvements of agriculture in this kingdom, 
he ufed to get little value for them, except to the butcher, at about 
twelve livres per head. Of late years, a greater demand, for the 
fake of improving the wool, has arifen; and he now gets forty- 
five livres, and next year may perhaps get forty-eight livres a 
head. Brouffonet however expects, from the rapid progrefs a- 
griculture promifes under the new free conftitution, and the 
great number of fpeculative gentlemen and farmers which the 
Revolution has already produced, that in a few years thefe theep 
may fell for fix or eight louis a head. 

The obje&t of my now writing, is to fubmit to your con- 
fideration, whether it might not be advifeable to endeavour 
to make a contract with D’Aubenton for all, or at leaft half, 
of what he fells, for fome years, at a fixed price, fay two, or 
even three guineas a head. I {peak of the price at his farm in 
Burgundy: If he would contra&t to deliver them at Rouen or 
Dieppe, fo much the better. If you either can authorife this 
to be done for the Society, or would recommend it to me, and 
get fome alive, attentive perfons to join with me as a private 
concern, I will try whether D’Aubenton will come to any agree- 
ment. Ido not know, but I think he probably will. 

Dire&t to me aux foins de Mefrs Perregaux banquiers 2 Paris. 
T hope you can anfwer me directly, as my ftay in Paris may be 
fhort. Iam, dear Sir, your moft obedient humble fervant, 

Darr. 


Subftance of a Converfation betwecn Lord Daer and M. Breuffinet, 

refpeBing Spanifh Sheep and Wool, at Paris, on 4th Fune 1791. 

There are no publications of any confequence on the fubject 
of fheep and wool, excepting fome fcattered memoirs, which 
M. Brouffonet had fent to Sir John Sinclair. 

There are a variety of breeds in Spain ; but two of them only 
are diftinguifhed for the excellence of their wool. The firft 
are ftationary, and remain all the year round in the neigh- 
hourhood of the Pyrenees. They are long bodied, low, ra- 
ther ill fhaped, with {mall horns, which generally fall out. 
Some of them were got into France about thirty or forty years 
ago; but being put on poor land, they rather decreafed in fize. 
Tis this breed only that can eafily be procured in France, as 
the Spaniih thepherds are often obliged to hire paftures in that 
kingdom for their flocks. ‘Thofe in Rouffillon are much the 
fame, and nearly as fine, The other breed is the travelling 
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one. They are {mall, very fhort bodied, long legged, with 
large twifted horns, wool hanging over their face, &c. This 
is the breed which M. D’Aubenton has. It is not difficult to 
fmuggle even them; but they are often not of the fineft fort. 

‘The propagation of Spanifh fheep in France has been much 
impeded by reftraints; in particular, by the regulation, that all 
the fheep in the parith muft pafture in common, under the ma- 
nagement of the fame fhepherd. One gentleman had got a flock 
of one or two hundred; and though he willingly paid the com- 
mon fhepherd, yet-he was profecuted, and fined three years fuc- 
cefively, for deviating from the law, and, in difguft, fold his 
flock to the butcher. M. D’Aubenton can only have a flack of 
from two to three hundred. For many years, he had no demand 
for his fpare fheep, and fold them to the butcher, even fine rams, 
at twelve livres, or ten fhillings a piece. The demand is now 
greater, and the price forty livres, or thirty-four thillings each, 
for rams and ewes. Since the Revolution, agriculture has been 
more attended to and encouraged; and it is fuppofed that the 
price will rife to five or fix louis. M. le Blane in Champaigne 
got his breed moftly from M. D’Aubenton, and manages his 
flocks in the fame manner. He fells his rams at forty fhillings 
a piece. 

They get over Englifh wool cheaper fince the late aéts, and 
as many Englifl: theep as they pleafe. The expence of bringing 
them into France is only a guinea a head. A friend of M. 
Brouffonet’s is now getting two hundred from England and two 
hundred from Spain. Four times crofling the breed with a Spa- 
nifh ram, gives wool as fine as the original. It is thought 
that open fheds, as a fhelter againft rain, is an advantage. It 
is imagined that a hot climate is of fervice. The wool is 
then more oily, which is reckoned ufeful. M. D’Aubenton’s 
breed more oily than the long bodied. The Englith wool 
is dry, even the Hereford, which is the beft in England, and 
approaches to the Spanifh. The Shetland wool remarkably fine, 
but not equal to the Spanifh, nor fo well calculated for making 
cloth. It does not fpring out forcibly when compreffed, as the 
Spanifh does, and is not fo much twilted or crimped. This 
crimping in clothing wool cannot be too minute. The Spanith 
wool is rot above an inch, or an inch and a half long. M. 
D’Aubenton has fent fifteen of his beft flock to Sir John Sinclair, 
and will fend a fcore more if applied to. The wool, on a good 
ram may weigh four pounds. The Spaniards divide their wool 
into five forts, and feparate it, previous to clipping) by opening 
lines through the wool as it grows on the body, before they ap- 
ply the theats. It is fuppofed that the fineft breed of theep is 
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in the internal parts of Africa, inland from Tunis and A'giers, 
A man fent there to buy horfes for the King, brought over two 
or three finer than the Spanith, and faid to have more wool; 
but they are now extinét in France, 


[Several of our Correfpondents having requefted us to infert 
the ‘ Rules and Reyulations of the Moraythire Farmers’ Fund 
for the benefit of widews, orphans, and decayed members,’ 
in compliance with their requeft we give the principal ones, 
fo as that farmers in other ciftri@s may be benefited from 
their proceedings. At the fame time we muft add, that the 
annual payments appear to us as rather highly calculated ; 
and we believe that the Moraythire Club have it in contem- 
plation to reduce them. More on this fubje& afterwards, 
At this time it is only neceffary to fay, that the inftitution 
is laudable, aud deferves to be fupported.] 

oe 


Propofed Rules and Regulations of the Morayfbire Farmers’ Fund. 


THe Moraythire Farmer Club being defirous of eftablifhing a 
provifionary fund for the benefit of widows, orphans, and de- 
cayed members, under fanétion of the act of Parliament 21 
June 1793, entituled, £ An a& for encouragement and relief 
of the Friendly Societies,’ named.a committee of their number 
to prepare a fcheme for that purpofe. Their committee col- 
le&ted every information in their power regarding fimilar infti- 
tutions, held various meetings and conferences, and confulted 
with William Morgan Efq. of the Equitable Affurance Office, 
London, an eminent calculator, on the bufinefs; and having 
procured from Mr Morgan a table of rates applicable to the 
views of the Club, the following Scheme and Regulations are now 
laid before the public, in the view of eftablifhing fuch fund, viz. 

1. That in order to carry the fcheme into effect, it is necef- 
fary that there fhall be one hundred fubfcribers at che leaft ; and, 
in cafe that number is procured, they propofe that the fund be 
entituled, * Che Morayfhire Farmers’ Fund for providing an- 
nuities to widows, decayed members and orphans;’ and that 
the fund thall be open for admifhon to every man of good cha- 
raéter and found health in the fituations after defcribed, who 
thall be willing to conform to the following regulations.* 

2. That no perfon whofe age exceeds fifty-five years, or whofe 
age exceedsethat of his wite twenty years, can be received or 
admitted a member. 

3- That all members after the Society is formed, by the junc- 
tion of 100 members, fhall be admitted by ballot at a general 
meeting of the Society; and that no perfon fhall be eae 
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unlefs two thirds of the members prefent ballet for him; and 
until the number fhall amount to one hundred, the candidates 
are to be balloted for in the manner above directed by the 
members of the Moraythire Farmer Club, who have or m ly anc- 
come fubferibers. 

4. That there fhall be five claffs of annuities of rol. 1st. 
aol. 251. and 30]. each, and that the married fubferibers are to 
pay annually the rates effeiriny to the refpective annuities made 
choice of by them, agreeabiy to their refpective ages, and the 
ages of their wives at the period of their admifhion, as fpecified 
in the annexed table; and that bachelors and widowers, while 
they remain fuch, fhall only pay two thirds of the yearly rates 
fo payable by married men fpecified in the faid table; But in 
cafe of their marriage, they are, within three months thereafter, 
to pay up the full rates of the annual payments of their refpec- 
tive claffes for the period they have been fubicribers, if, previ- 

us to their marriage, they have not contributed to the fund as 
much money as is equivalent to feven years rates, and intereft 
thereof at five per cent. per annum, paid by married fubfcribers 
in fimilar clafies; and thereafter they are to continue to pay as 
married men. 

5. That the fund fhall not be opened for payment of annui- 
ties, until feven years after its commencement; and that every 
member, his widow or orphans, muft have contributed feven 
years to the fund, before being entitled to any benefit therefrom. 

6. Yhat in cafe of a decayed member, i. e. a member reduced 
in his circumflances by innocent misfortunes, ficknefs, or old 
age, Claiming the benefit of the fund; it is provided that fuch a 
perfon muft have contributed to the fund at leaft fifteen years, 
and that he muft inftruct, on oath, annually, that his income, 
gains, or earnings on which his fubfiftence depends, do not ex- 
ceed yearly 2ol., if he is of the clafles of 30]. or 251.3 do not 
exceed 15l., if he is of the clafles of 2ol. or 15].; and do not ex- 
ceed iol..a year, if of the sol. clafs; in which event, he is to 
receive and be entitled to demand a fimilar annuity with a wi- 
dow of the clafs to which he belongs: But in the event of fuch 
decayed member leaving at his death a widow or orphans, they 
fhall only be entitled to one half of the annuity belonging to 
his clafs, unlefs fhe or they thall pay up the fums with intereft 
which the faid decayed member may have received previous to 
his death: And it is hereby declared that no decayed member 
thall be entitled to give his votre at any meetings of the Socicty 
while he is a penfioner on their funds. 

7. That the widows (after contribution by their hufbands in 
manner aforefaid) fhall be entitled, during their widowivod, to 
the annual rate provided to the claffes to which they refpectively 
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belong, during their lives. But in cafe of the marriage of any wi- 
dow, her annuity hall ceafe as at the laft term before her marriage. 
But if fhe thall again become a widow, fhe fhall then be entitled 
to the benefit of the fund for the remaining years of her life 
and widowhood; and while fhe remains a widow fhe fhall at all 
times make known her place of abode to the colle€tor ; and eve- 
ry widow fhall, previous to the receiving her annuity, produce 
to the collector a certificate figned by herfelf, and attefted under 
the hands of the minilter of the parifh in which the refides, or 
of the neareft Magiftrate, if the parifh church is vacant, that the 
{till remains the widow of the deceafed member. 

8. That the orphan or orphans of any member fhall be entitled 
(after contribution in manner aforefaid) to receive annually, 
equally among them, the rate provided to the clafs to which 
they belong, until they, or he, arrive at 17 years of age. 

g. That if at any time it fhall appear to the Society, that their 
funds will not be fufficient to pay the claims of annuitants, and 
expence of management, then the truitees thall be empowered 
to direct a call to be made upon the feveral members of the So- 
ciety, in proportion to their claties and rates, for making good 
fuch deficiency, provided the call in any one year does not ex- 
ceed one third of his rate; and any member refufing to anfwer 
fuch call, fhall be excluded from the fund, and forfeit all his 
payments to the benefit of the Society. 

10. ‘That if, in procefs of time, it thall appear to the Society, 
that it has acquired a capital more than fufficient to uphold its 
credit, as well as to fatisfy all claims to which it may be liable, it 
thall then be competent for the Society to increafe the allowance 
to the annuitants. 

11. That as the annuities hereby provided are alimentary ; it 
is declared that fuch annuities and provifions fhall not be aifect- 
able by, nor fubjeé to, the debts or deeds of the annuitants, ot 
the diligence of their creditors by arreftment or otherwife, in 
any manner of way. 

12. That no widow, decayed member, or orphans, entitled to 
benefit from the Society, fhall at any time fell or otherwife dif- 
pofe of their annuity, or any part thereof: That no {um or fums 
ef money fhali or will be paid by the colleétor, but to fuch 
widow, decayed member, or the legal guardian of orphans, whofe 
receipts alone fhall be accepted by the colleCtor for payment 
thereof; and in cafe it fhall be difcovered that any of them has, 
direGly or indireétly, fold or parted with his or her intereft in 
the fund as aforefaid, then, upon fatisfactory proof thereof, fuch 
annuity fhall immediately ceafe, and neither {uch annuitants, oF 
any perfon or perfons on their account; fhall have any further 
claim or demand on the Society. 
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14. That all fabfcribers fhall be bound to keep and obferve alk 
the articles, claufes, provifions, and {tipulations, herein fpecified, 
together with all after agreements, rules, and by-laws, that have 
or fhall, from time to time, be made at the annual general meet- 
ings, with the concurrence of at leaft two thirds of the meeting, 
for the benefit of and better conducting the inftitution ; pro- 
vided fuch by-laws and regulations are made conformably to 
the act of Parliament before fpecified. 

15. That the funds of the Society fhall be under the immediate 
direction and management of 12 ordinary truftees, to be chofen 
by ballot at a general meeting of fubfcribers, to be called and 
held at Elgin, fo foon as one hundred members have acceded to 
the fcheme : And it being indifpenfably requifite, that thofe who 
are to be intrufted with the direction of the Society’s affairs, 
fhall have it in their power to attend to the defpatch of bufinefs, 
with as little inconvenience to themfelves as poflible, the fore- 
mentioned 12 ordinary truftees, fhall be elected by ballot from 
among the fubfcribers whofe refidence is in the town of Elgin, 
or within 12 miles thereof: But declaring, that the powers of the 
ordinary truftees fhall extend no farther than to the watching 
over the improvement of the Society’s funds; but on no account 
are they to be entitled to alter in any particular, or deviate from, 
the fundamental principles eftablifhed in thefe articles, and table 
of rates therein referred to. 

16.. That, for the better conduéting the Society’s affairs, there 
fhall alfo be chofen at the faid meeting, a collector, with fuch 
falary as fhall appear fuitable at the time; he always, upon being 
eleted, and before entering upon office, giving bond to the 
truftees, with fufficient fureties, to the extent of L. Ster- 
ling, for the faithful difcharge of his office, which fhall be ef- 
feétual to levy and make good the annual and other rates payable 
by the fubferibers, to pay the annuitants, and others entitled to 
teceive money from the fund, and to ware and beftow the fur- 
plus monies, upon proper fecurity, for the intereft of the Society, 
ander the direction of the truttees. 

18. That there thall alfo be chofen, at faid meeting, a clerk to 
the Society, for the purpofes of attending all general meetings 
of the Society, as alfo the meetings of the truftees through the 
year, whofe duty it thall be to record all refolutions, tranfactions, 
and by-laws of the Society, in a book or books to be kept for 
that purpofe, and to write cards or letters to the members, &c. 3 
and he fhall alfo receive fuch falary as may be thought fuitable, 
and find caution for the faithful difcharge of his office, under 
the penalty of L. Sterling. 

19. That the truftees fo to be chofen, thall continue to ac 
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until the firft Wednefday of June after their ele€tior, ‘upon 
which day, between the hours of twelve and two o’clock after- 
noon, a general meeting of the Society fhall be held: at Elgin, 
and the like meeting thall be held upon the firft Wednefday of 
June, betwixt the hours of twelve and two o’clock afternoon, 
yearly thereafter, at which general meeting to be called as faid 
is, and at all after general meetings, three of the truftees before 
mentioned firft upon the lift, fhall be removed, and other three 
truftees chofen by ballot in their place,‘from among the fub- 
{cribers, whofe refidence is in the town of Eigin, or within 
twelve miles thereof as aforefaid; and thefe three, with the other 
nine truftees, fhall have the management of the funds during the 
year enfuing ; and, in cafe any perfon chofen as an ordinary 
truftee for the year, either at the firft, or any after general meet- 
ing of the fubferibers, fhall happen to be abfent, and afterwards 
decline to act, the remainder of the truftees for that year thali 
be entitled to choofe another in his place; as alfo, in cafe‘any of 
the faid twelve ordinary truftees thall happen to: die during the 
year, the furvivors of the truftees, or their quorum, fhall be en- 
titled to choofe another in the place of thofe that may deceafe. 

21. That befides the general annual meeting above mentioned, 
an extra general meeting may be called at any time on the joint 
requeft of five fubfcribers, the motives alleged by them for call- 
ing fuch meeting being previoufly communicated to and approved 
of by a majority of the 12 ordinary truftees convened for that 
purpofe. 

23. That the truftees to be chofen as above, fhall meet for 
the ordinary management of the affairs of the fociety, quarterly, 
upon the firfi Wednefday of February, May, Auguft, and Nos 
vember, between the hours of twelve and two o’clock afternoon, 
or fuch other hour as fhall be found moft f{uitable tothe rruftees 
for the time, in fuch place in the faid town of Elgin as fhall be 
provided for that purpofe, either by the truftees or collector, as 
fhall.afterwards be found moft advifeable; the colleG&or having 
always power to convene the trultees oftener through the year as 
the Society’s affairs may require, which he. fhall be empowered 
to do by a written notice left at their houfes-five days before the 
' meeting; and fuch of the truftees as fail to attend thefe, or the 
quarterly meetings before mentioned, fhall be tiable in a fine of 
as. Od. ' 

27. That the collector fo chofen fhalk be convener. for the 
truftces, thall always be:prefent at their meetings to affift them 
with his advice, and to furnifh them with any information they 
may have occafion for, But the collector fhail have no vote in the 
management alopg with the truftees, unlefs where: it pe fo 
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happen that the truftees at any meeting thall be equally divided 
upon any queition under deliberation; in that cafe, the collector 
fhall have a cafting vote. 

28. That the colle€tor fhall; annually, make up and report to 
the truftees a ftate of the Society’s funds, with its receipts and 
difburfements, to be laid before the annual meeting at leaft fix 
days previous to faid meeting; which ftate, together with the 
books of the Society, fhall be open at all timtes to the infpection 
of the fubfcribers or members of the Society. 

30. That when any perfon fubfcribes to the fund, he hall 
produce to the collector an authentic extract from the parifh re- 
cords, ot other fatisfactory evidence of his age; and, if he is 
married, of his wife’s age alfo. 

31. That all payments to the fund fhall be made in advance, 
that is, the annual contributions for the year enfuing fhall be 
confideted as payable at the term of Candlemas yearly; and 
fuch contributions fhiall bear intereft at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum, after the term of payment, till paid. 

32. [hat all married and unmarried members of the Society 
fhall give. the earlieft notice in writing to the collector, of any 
change in their fituation, as no widow will be entitled to her 
annuity, unlefs an information of her marriage fhall have been 
lodged by her hufband, with the collector, fix months at leaft 
before fhe becomes a widow; or unlefs her marriage can be 
proved in a fatisfactory manner, to have been regularly and fairly 
entered into.—But this rule fhall not apply to fubfcribers who re 
port themfelves married at fubfcribing, and is only introduced to 
prevent collufive and death-bed marriages, or any other fimilar 
impofitions that may be attempted upon the Society.—And it is 
hereby declared, that a marriage entered into by any member of 
the Society while on death-bed, or while he is in a bad ftate of 
health, labouring under the difeafe of which he dies, fhall be 
confidered as a collufive marriage, entered into with the fraudu- 
kat intention of creating a burden on the fund; and the widow, 
in fuch cafes, fhall not be entitled to an annuity. 

33. That no widow whofe hufband, or orphans whofe father 
thall die before the expiry of fever full years from the term at 
which his annual fubfcription commenced, and before he has 
made feven complete years payment to the clafs he has chofen 
or fubfcribed to as aforefaid, fhall be entitled to the benefit of the 
fund; but if his widow or other reprefentatives choofe to pay up 
the faid feven years annual rates, his widow or orphans fliall be 
entitled to the benefit of faid fund- 

34. That where: a fubferiber fhall be in arrear to the fund, 
and dies leaving @ widow or orphans, they fhall reap no benefit 
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until thefe arrears be paid, and their annuities fhall only com- 
mence from the time fuch arrears are paid up. 

35- That widows’ penfions fhall be paid annually, without any 
dedudtion whatever, and thall commence and be payable at the 
firft term of Whitfunday that halt happen fix months after the 
deceafe of her hufband. 

36. That the annuity payable to orphans as above, fhall be- 
come due at the firft term of Whitfunday that happens fix 
months immediately following the death of the father; which, 
in the event of the contributions being fully paid up:in manner 
forefaid, fhall alfo be paid to them without any deduction. 

38. That as circumftances may occur, in which a man may 
choofe to provide more amply for his widow and children thar 
the limited advantages of one individual clafs can afford, it thall 
be permitted to any perfon to fubfcribe to two or more claffes as 
he may find convenient. 

3y. ‘Fhat as the very exiftence of the fund, from the nature of 
the calculations it is eftablifhed upon, depends on the punctuality 
of the payments of the fubfcribers, and on the certain and {peedy 
improvement of all money due to it, every fubfcriber who {hall 
not pay his annual contributions, fhail be fubject to immediate 
profecution for fuch contributions in arrear, with an additional 
tum of two fhillings per pound, befides the full expences of pro- 
fecution. 

40. That as it is evidently the intereft of every bachelor to 
enter early into this fcheme, there fhall be no objection made to 
the youth of the fubfcribers. 

42. ‘That if any member of this Society fhali fail to pay his 
eontributions, with the intereft thereof, and forfeiture of 2s. per 
pound for two years after the fame become due, he fhall be ex- 
cluded, and alfo forfeit all his preceding payments. 

45- That none of the preceding rules, orders or regulations, 
fhall be altered, refcinded or repealed, unlefs with the confent 
and approbation of at leaft four fifths of the members of the So- 
ciety, affembled at two annual general meetings to be called tor 
the purpofe. 

46. That all the preceding rules, orders and regulations, ‘hall, 
as foon asthe fame are fanéhioned and confirmed at the Quarter 
Seflion of the Peace for the county of Elgin, or am adjourned 
meeting thereof, be forthwith entered in a federunt book of the 
Society, and be fubfcribed as foon as poffible by all the members 
of the Society ; and all members to be afterwards admitted, thall 
= e+ the fame at their admifhion, by which they: fhall be 

ridtly bound to all the fules, articles, and lations therein 
cae regu 
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TABLE REFERRED TO, 


Shewing the annual premiums (the firft to be made at the time of 
fubfcribing) for fecuring an annuity of 1ol. to the widow of the fub- 
feriber after the firft feven years, or to himfelf, if diftreffed, after she 
firit fifteen years, or to fuch orphans as fhall fuevive him till the youngeft 
attain the age of 17 years. Thefe payments to be continued annually 
during the life of the member, or until he hall be incapacitated by ills 
nels or diftrefs. 


Additional fym to 
be paid for each 
ANNUAL year which the age 
PREMIUM, of the hufband ex- 
ceeds that of the 
wife. 
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25 & under. 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
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451. clafs, they have only to mutiply the above by 145 for the 201. clas, by 2; fee 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 


f am extremely forry to oceupy fo much of your vafuable 
Work with a difcuifion which can ouly be interefting to a few of 
your readers ; and I fear has now beconre tirefome to all. I was 
alwavs confident, that if Sir George Mackénzie and I had on! 
the good fortune to underftand each other, we would agree. 
From his letter, p, 192-, I perceive we are not far from a cordial 
agreement ; and after offering a fingle remark on his Note, p. 26., 
I thall take the liberty of making fuch obfervasions on his letter 
as, I hope, may have the effe€t of brimying us to a thorough un- 
derftanding, and of ending the difcuflion. 

In p. 26., Sir George expreffes his furprife there fhould be 
no remainder, and that I did not lofe one atom; when it is 
evident, from the very nature of my procefs (whether right or 
wrong I fhall fubmit to Sir George’s own decifion), it was not 
poflible there could be any remainder or atom loft in the calcula- 
tion. He alfo fays—* Fine clay and fond are expreflions inadmif: 
fible in a chemical procefs; and in his effay, I am pretty fure, 
Mr Headrick will not ufe them.’ Had my objeé been the ulti- 
mate analyfis, or the refolution of limeftones into the proportions 
of primitive earths they contained, I certainly would not have 
ufed fuch terms. I know as well as Sir George, that neither clay 
nor fand (quartz) are fimple bodies, the firit being a compound 
of alumina and fifica; the latter of filica, with a very minute 
proportion of alumina, and occafionally of other fubftances. My 
obje&t being to find, not the primitive earths, but the fub{tances, 
as they exift iz rerum natura, combined with limeftone, I appre- 
hend fine clay to. be a very proper expreffion, as it denotes the 
unctuofity and greafy feeling of that fabitance, when feparated 
from fand or quartz. 

With regard to decompofing bodies into their primitive earths, 
{ have tried feveral proceffes for that purpofe, on ftones in which 
none but the moft ufual earths, or metallic oxyds, occur. I might 
proceed to detail fame of thefe — which, though perhaps 
not better, differ in feveral refpefts from that adopted by Sir 
George. But as neither the number, nor fpecific differences of 
the primitive earths, are yet fettled by chemifts, I really do not 
fee any practical advantage agriculture is likely to derive from 3 
detail of fuck proceffes; or from any controverfy concerning 
their accuracy or defects. 

I thall pafs over the firft paragraph of Sir George’s letter, with 
remarking, that I do not fee how I have virtually acknowledged 
the validity of his objeCtions to A. S.’s procefles. Nor did 1 tes 
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tend to offer any apology or vindication of that gentleman, becaufe 
Idid not conceive he needed ary, as his paper appeared to me 
correct, as far as it goes. I had no communication with him on 
the fubject, and prefumed, if he needed vindication, he was well 
able to vindicate himfelf. 

With regard to the infinuation of my mifreprefenting Sir 
George’s former communications, I am not confcious of having 
wilfully done fo. ‘The papers are before the public, whom | 
leave to judge of the validity of the charge; and Sir George 
was not entitled to bring fuch an accufation againft me, unlefs he 
had condefcended on the fpecific inftances in which 1 had miire- 
prefented his communications. The remainder of this paragraph 
1 confefs I do not underftand. 

In his fecond paragraph, Sir George finds fault with my pro- 
cefs, as difcovering only the quantity of carbonate, and not the 
quantity of pare lime, which a farmer carries home. 

In anfwer to this, it may be obferved, that lime is feldom fo 
completely burnt as to have all its carbonic acid expelled from it.’ 
In general, the farmer ‘ carries home’ more or lefs of carbonate 
of lime; and the reduction of the mafs to its lighteft ftate, by 
the expulfion of all the evaporable ingredients, is feldom effected. 

Thongh I ftated that fome limeftones difcovered a deficiency 
of carbonic acid, even by their mode of effervefcence; yet thefe 
extreme cafes are rare: and thofe limeftones which contain a pro- 
portion of bitumen or carbon, though they may vafy a little, dif- 
cover no fenfible variation in their proportions of carbonic acid 
combined with the proportions of pure lime they contain. 

If, then, we were furnifhed with a medium ftandard of the 

ufual proportion of carbonic acid, and water of compofition, in 
carbonate of lime; having afcertained the proportion of refufe, 
we might eafily calculate the proportion of pure lime in the mafs, 
without any fenfible error. 
‘ Sir George fhould obferve, that though Bergman and Kirwan 
differ confiderably in the proportions of carbonic acid contained 
in carbonate of lime, they both agree in ftating the evaporable 
imatter at 45 parts ina 100; and Dr ‘Thomfon only differs from 
them in cae the evaporable matter 5 per cent. more. 

Suppofe, then, we aflume 45 to be the medium proportion of 
evaporable matter im carbonate of lime, and 10 as the proportion 
«i refufe in a ftone, the contents of the ftone will be as follows ; 

Refule - - - - = - 
Carbonic acid and water 
hime - - = + + - 


¥ 3 
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And if we take Dr Thomfon’s ftandard of 50 as the propor- 
tion of acid and water, the contents.of the ftone will he, 
I i See ceclainen Volk \, ©. athe %oc 0 1D 


Carbonic acid and water - - - = - = + 45 


Lime - - - - = = = © © © = = 48 


100 

Perhaps the true ftandard may be the. medium between thefe 
two; and thus, having found the proportion of refufe, the car- 
bonate of lime is given, and the proportion of pure lime in 
the mafs may be deduced by a very eafy calculation. Whether 
the ftandard be correé or not, calculating by one ftandard will, 
at leaft, enable us to form a comparative ellimate of the quantity 
of lime in different fpecies of limeftones. 

In the procefs I attempted to defcribe, the lime may be preci. 
pitated from folution in the form of carbonate, and, being wath- 
ed, may be. burnt into pure lime in a platinum cup or crucible, 
and its amount afcertained by weighing, But in all fuch opera- 
tions, there is uniformly fuch a lofs as muft render the refult 
more uncertain than that which is deduced by calculation from 
a ftandard, even though not altogether perfect. 

In his next. paragraph, Sir George thinks ‘ no farmer, igno- 
rant of practical chemiftry, can be fuppofed able to manage acid, 
muriate of barytes, ammonia, and potafh.’ But if Sir George 
had attended to my defcription, he would have feen, that, in 
general, the only chemical agent the farmer has to manage is the 
acid, and that if this be well managed the others are very feldom 
neceflary, Vor if all the lime, and nothing but the ime, be 
diffolved and wafhed from the refufe, I would afk Sir George 
what more the farmer needs to calculate the value of ‘his lime- 
fone? The other agents are, therefore, only neceflary to pre- 
vent errors, or to correct them if they fhould occur; or, as 
ftated in my paper, to-enable the farmer to confirm his analyfs 
by fynthefis. But. if the firft procefs be accurately conduded, 
the Jaft.is wholly unnecedfary. — 

Sir George proceeds to recommend analyzing the burnt {tone, 
in preference to the. raw ftone, which is agreeable to my uniform 
practice, as often as I had opportunity. ] may ftate that, in moft 
cafes, where | had an opportunity of making a fair comparifon 
between the analyfes of the raw and burnt ftone, from the fame, 
mafs, the proportion of lime found in the byrnt ftone did not 
much vary, and often exa¢tly correfponded with the proportion 
calculated from Bergman and Kirwan’s ftandards, the only ones 


then known to me, upon the data furnifhed by the analylis of 
the raw ftone. Any flight varjations I imputed to {ome etror . 
the 
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the procefs, and aflumed the medium as the true value of the 
ftone. 

In p. 14- of my paper, I point out ciroumftances which ren- 
der the analyfis of the burnt, preferable to that of the -raw ftone; 
but the printer has faid, ‘ or the ftone miay be analyfed defore it 
is burnt,’ when I am certain I faid, or meant to fay, ‘ after it is 
burnt.’ In other places, he afes warites for barites, and quarty 
for quartz. If any part of Sir George’s objections be founded 
on fuch miftakes, £ proteft I am not anfwerable for them, 

But Sir George appears to be jocular, when he recommends 
diflolying 100 lib. of burnt ftone in acid, with a view to afcertain 
its purity. This would occafion fuch an enormous expenditure 
of acid, as to be wholly out of the reach of ordinary farmers ; 
and after all, the refult would not be nearly fo accurate as when 
only an ounce or a 100 grains were operated upon. 

Thofe.only who have attempted to reduce theory to practice, 
are judges of the difficulties which ftand in the way of any 
particular operation. ‘The analyfis of burnt lime is of no vahie, 
unlefs it be fo completely burnt as to yield no effervefcence with 
acid, It fhould be weighed hot from the kiln, before it has ret 
abforbed any portion of its carbonic acid, or water of comipofi- 
tion, the latter of which it greedily imbibes from the atmofphere. 
Being afterwards flacked, it ought to be diluted. with a large ad- 
dition of water, and the acid added flowly, in order to counter- 
act the effeéts of the violent heat evolved by the combination ‘of 
acid with quicklime. 

But as the feveral beds in the fame quarry vary in: their 
degrees of purity, the loweft being generally beft, it is evident, 
that fpecimens feleGed from a kiln, where-they are all tumbled 
promifcuoufly, will not enable you to form aw eftimate of che 
average value of all the beds. If you attempt to barn felecied 
{fpecimens, by the fudden and violent heat of a {mith’s forge, or 
by other fimilar means, you run the ritk of vitrifying the ftone, 
unlefs it be poflefled of very great purity. 

In the papers that have come throygh my hands, having fug- 
gelted the propriety of analyzing certain limeftones after, as well 
as before they were burnt, im order to form an accurate eftimate 
of their value ; and having often practifed this mode, l\.only 
fuggelt thefe hints, not as infurmountable difficulties, but’as 
facts which ought to beget caution and warinefs in conduding 
fuch proceffes. 

I have thus attempted to offer every explanation that occurred 
as neceflary, on points which. feemed evidently deducible from 
my former communication. When I tketched off that-Jetter, it 
did not occur to me that Sir George Mackenzie, ‘or any other 
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perfon who is a competent judge of thefe matters, could: poffibly 
miftake my meaning, and hence I endeavoured to avoid going 
into'a wildernefs of detail. 

Unilefs, ‘therefore, Sir George thall undertake to prove: that 
my whole fuperftru€ture refts upon’ erroneous’ principles, or 
demands a fpecific explanation of fome point:on which I may 
have expreffed myfelf unintelligibly, f hope this difcuffion will 
be confidered as terminated. For I cannot help repeating my 
regret, that fo many of your valuable pages fhould be oecupied 
with a fort of blind man’s buff, where neither of the parties un- 
derftand what the other would be at, And I have the honour 
to remain, your obedient, &c. 


Edinburgh, 4th Fune 1805. James Heapricr. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On Lime. Anfwer by A. 8, to Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart. 


SiR; 


In your ufeful work for February 1£04, I communicated a 
few obfervations on the importance to farmers. of afcertaining 
the quality of the lime they ufe, and gave alfo fome hints for 
enabling them to do fo, 

Qne of the methods pointed out. by me was in three fhort 
feritences as follows: * Buy a bottle of muriatic acid (fpirit of 
falt),: which may:be obtained from any laboratory. Then weigh 
out equal quantities of the limeftones, the comparative quality 
of which you mean to afcertain, mixing together a due. propor- 
tion of the different:feams or ftrata, that are commonly wrought 
in each quarry. That limeftone, which leaves leaft fediment, 
{when diffolved in the acid), is of courfe the beft.’ 

This method I have been in the ufe of pra‘tifing for many 
years paft. I know not from whence I derived it; but think 
moft probably from the late Dr Black. Indeed, it might occur 
to any one acquainted with chemiftry,.as fufficient for afcertain- 
ing the quality of Nmeftone with all the accuracy neceilary for 
the purpofes mentioned in my paper. . 

‘But this mode of analyfis, as it was called, did not pleafe Sir 
George Stewart Mackenzie of Cou), Baronet, a gentleman 
who, befides telling us his name and addition, informs.us that 
he had been lately a fcholar of Dr Kennedy, who endeavoured 
to teach him the art of analyfis, and fometimes employed him 
with fuch imple materials. as marl, and, when he was dificulied, 
ufed to give him direétions how to proceed, s: 

, it 
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Sir George’s animadverfions, fome thought, were rather hafty, 
and, indeed, it appeared to me that he thought fo himfelf, of 
his firft paper on the fubjeét; for, at the conclufion of his fe- 
cond fpeculation, he fays, ‘ In making his remarks on the above, 
A. §. may think he has obtained a victory.’ He adds, £ In this 
cafe L yield to him, provided he ufes pure acid; but only tif de 
Audies and praftifes the art of anulyfis,’ &c. 

He’had, however, no occafion to be afraid that I would-make 
an infulting ufe of my victory ; for, as | regarded him with 
that efteem naturally beftowed on the rifing merit of a young 
man of fortune engaged in literary purfuits, inftead of difhpa+ 
tion; as he acknowledged that, upon trial, he affented to the 
juftnefs of the made I had mentioned ; and moreover, as f con- 
fidered as trivial all that he faid about the great danger of buy- 
ing an impure acid from a laboratory, I had no intention of 
making any anfwer-to his two papers. 

Contra verbofos noli contendere verbis ; 
Sermo datur cunéis, animi fapientia paucis. 

Two refpectable gentlemen, however, Mr Low of Annfield, 
and the Rev. Mr Headrick, thought proper to take up the mat- 
ter, and to give, in my opinion, a moft fatisfactory anfwer to 
Sir George’s two papers. ; 

Mr Headrick being confeffedly a praétical and: experienced 
mineral furveyor and chemift, I confidered myfelf lucky im hav- 
ing been the means of calling him forth to give an opinion on 
the beft means of afcertaining the qualities of’ different lime- 
ftones: a fubjeét that I regarded as of more importance to 
farmers than they feemed to be aware of. ~ 

This gentleman, in a very excellent paper in your Magazine, 
approves of my obfervations, and, completing what I begun, 
gives full and particular dire€tions for trying the quality of lime; 
and in a very modeft manner points out to Sir George the errors 
in his plans of-analyfis. 

Not fatisfied however with this, Sit George has thought pro- 
per to make a reply, which appeared in your laft Magazine. 

On this paper, I muft beg your indulgence while I make fome 
remarks; and as Sir George is not pleafed to allow me to leave 
the field of combat, but drags me again into view in his reply, 
I moft, though mafked, enter the lifts with this redoubtable 
knight, who, in the words of Pol-CEconomicus, inhabits: the 
ancient caftle of High/and hofpitality. 

Sir George, in his reply, alleges, that farmers may be mifled 
by analyzing in my way unburnt limeftones, or carbonate, and 
advifes that the ftopes fhould be burnt, * and afterwards the reft 
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of the procefs (of Mr Headsick and A. S.) fhould be gone 
through with great care;’ becaufe, fome limeftones contain lar. 
get proportions of carbonic acid than others. : 

To this I anfwer, that it fo feldom occurs. that different lime, 
{tones have not nearly an equal proportion of fixed air.in the ratio 
of their purity, and when it happens otherwife, it is. in fo trifling 
a degree, that this can afford no fufficient .caufe for ufing in the 
analyfis burnt ftones in preference to unburnt. But I do not dif- 
commend ufing burnt tones, if they are properly burnt; only ia 
my former paper I obferve, ‘ each portion for trial muft be pre, 
cilely in the fame fate.’ Now, it is the difficulty of obtaining 
each portion for trial in the fame ftate, that makes me prefer ra- 
ther the analyzing.of Carbonate than burnt lime. Becanfle, for 
inftance, fpecimens of the latter are in danger of being incom- 
pletely burnt or vitrified, or may, in an. uncertain degree, have 
imbibed part of their water and carbonic acid. 

Sir George alfo tells you (and it feems to be the principal caufe, 
for aught I can difcover, of his writing a reply at all) that he 
© confders:it as /uperfiuous to point out how Mr Headrick has vir- 
tually acknowledged the validity of his objections to A. S.’s pro- 
cefles,’ 

In this Sir George aéts with no common dexterity; but, un- 
fortunately, the obfervation could hold ground only upon the fup- 
pofition that A. S. might be unable or unwilling to write any more 
on the fubje&t. The Baronet alleges, it is fuperfluous to point 
out what he never can find. Indeed, no man would ever fuppofe 
that Mr Headrick could mean to acknowledge the validity of Sir 
George’s obje€tions to A. S,’s procefles, who reads his preamble, 
For Mr Headrick there fays, ‘ The mode of analyzing limeftones 

topoied by A. S., I have reafon to believe, was firlt fuggefted 
y me. After trying it during feveral years, I gave a fhort de- 
{cription of it in an diay on Manures publithed by the Board of 
Agriculture.’ , 
_ Sir George muft, therefore, be either over folicitous about Mr 
Headrick’s good opinion, or fonder of the public opinion than 
aifcretion warrants, when he permitted himfelf to write the para- 
graph above commented on; fur he does not forget or pafs by the 
difcovery of Mr Headrick, but tauntingly calls A. S.’s paper by the 

epithet of Hints of Mr Headvick’s inveution. 
.. Now, Sir, although I could feel it as no difparagement to have 
iven hints cf Mr Headrick’s invention, and even taken leflons 
fom him ; following the good example of Sir George himfelf, 
when he was taught to analyze marl by Doétor Kennedy, who, 
he fays, * when 1 was difficulted, he_ufed to ‘give me leffons'how 
to 
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to proceed :” Yet I muft here fay the truth, that I never had any 
communication whatever with Mr Headrick on that fubje&,. and 
do not remember evet to have read-any paper of his upon it. 

Sir George next proceeds to adyife farmers to burn a piece of 
hmeftone completely, arid to diffolve no lefs than one hundred 
pounds weight of it in an acid. 

This fhows not only that Sir George is a ferious convert, but 
alfo that he goes upon a grand fcale in his experiments. Inftead 
of a few grains of lime and a {mall phial of muriatic acid, Sir 
George muft, for experiments of fuch magnitude, fend carts with 
a number of horfes to carry home the whole ftock in hand of fome 
eminent manufaéturer of the acid, which, indeed, proves com- 
pletely what Sir George alleges in his firlt paper. £ I have had 
occafion (fays he) to ufe about as much muriatic acid as moft 
amateurs of the art of chemical analyfis.’ It may be added, and, 
indeed, at this rate, as much as all of them together. 

Lime and other calcareous fub{tances are an important material 
of manure to the farmer. But although they were ufed by the 
Romans in that way as early as the time of Pliny, and appear 
(at leaft marls) to have been laid on the corn fields of the Britons, 
Germans, and Gauls before that period *, yet it is only fince the 
new improvements in the fcience of chemiftry (in which our 
fchoolboys now think themfelves adepts) that any attempts have 
been made to diftinguifh accurately what of thefe fubftances are 
mott deferving of the farmer’s notice. Formerly, for want of bet- 
ter criteria, they were diftinguifhed by their colours, and were 
called by the ancient Greeks, Romans, and Gauls /ewcargillon, 
tiburtinum, eglecopala, &c. though we now know that thefe co 
lours are derived from adventitious matters, moft generally from 
iron, which are of little confequence in afcertaining the richnefg 
of the manure. Like gold ore, limeftone is only valuable to the 
farmer for the quantity of the genuine material wanted which it 
contains. And as, to the gold refiner, it is of little confequence 
to examine of what the drofs is compofed ; fo, to the farmer, it is 
of ftill lefs importance to invefligate what are the names and ex- 
act proportions of each fort of earth or metal that conftitute the 
refute of his lime. Yet it is upon this point that Sir George 
Mackenzie feems to enlarge the moft. 

This leads me back to make fome remarks on the nature of the 

original 


* Hedui et PiGtones calce uberrimos facere agros ; qua fane et oleis 
tt yitibue utiliflima reperitur. Plin. Nat. Hifi. kb, 17. cap. 8. 
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original attack of Sir George Mackenzie on my paper on afcer- 
taining the quality of lime. 

As Sit George has been very liberal in his good advices to me, 
be pleafed, Sir, in return, to allow me to offer a little of my fervice 
to himin that way. He remarks, ¢ I do not ‘fcruple to fay that 
A. S. was rather rafh in fending you the ‘letter under review; 
and from what is therein difplayed, it appears probable that had 
he been in the cuftom of figning his real name, he would never 
have fent you the faid letter.’ 

Give me leave to fay, that unlefs Sir George had been a little 
more fure in his premifes, it might perhaps (but for the fpirit dif 
played) have heen fully as prudent for him to have followed the 
modefty of my example, and not to have exhibited his name in 
your Magazine 

I exhort Sir George, before he puts his name to another fuch 
attack, to perufe with care the letters of Juniusto Sir William 
Draper; and in the words of that elegant writer I beg leave to 
tell Sir George, * that I approve of the fpirite with which he has 
given his name to the public; and if it were a proof of am thing 
but fpirit, I fhould have thowght myfelf bound to follow his ex- 
ampie. I fhould have hoped that even my name might car- 
ty fome authority with ‘it, if I had not feen how very little 
weight or corfideration a printed paper receives even from the 
refpectable fignature of ’ Sir George Mackenzie. 

But Sir George feems to confider me as an unlearned farmer; 
and a farmer, according to his ideas, muft be illiterate ; judging 
probably of the education and acquirements and forbearance of 
farmers, from what he may have obferved among fome unfortu- 
nate, perhaps oppreffed individuals, not unknown to the Man of 
Rofs. * Stri& fcientific language (fays he) is not to be expected 
from a farmer, nor ought he to be expected to be able to under- 
ftand it; and therefore, on the chemical language of A. S. I for- 
bear making any remarks.’ Ali this is prefatory merely to his 
gravely telling me, that I fhould not have denominated lime an 
alkaline falt, but a neutral fait that has ‘ properties in common with 
alkalis.’ Rifum teneatis ! 

Does Sir George believe that there are not farmers not lefs 
learned than he may conceive himfelf to be, and that, moreover, 
will not fawn like a fpaniel to the arm that ftrikes them ? 

« There are farmers, Sir, who could teach Sir George pithy pre- 
cepts on the regulation of labour, as well as Pol-GEconomicus. 

There are farmers who could inftru& Sir George in the prin- 
ciples of pees. even though he has had the aflittance oi Dr 
Kennedy and of Mr Headrick. : 


. 
There are farmers who could inform Sir George of the molt 
accurate 
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accurate plans of conduéting fcientific refearches: and who_per- 
haps could alfo initiate that gentleman in the polite art of being 
‘ ioftly tweet’ (suaviter in modo, fortiter in re) in communicating 
ufeful knowledge to thofe efteemed lefs learned than himfelf. 

‘There are farmers that could tell him at a glance, that difficult=- 
ed is not to be found in Dr Johnfon’s or any ttandard diétionary ; 
and perhaps have pointed out many other unclailical words ufed 
by Sir George in his mott elaborate compofitions. 

There are farmers who could fhow the Honourable Baronet 
that he is not only deficient in purity, but in propricty of lan- 
guage; that the laft fentence of the firft paragraph of his reply 
is confufed to fuch a degree as to be unintelligible ; and that the 
following fentence is a puzzle: ‘ His (Mr Headrick’s) procefs 
cannot difcover what is wanted, any more than what I propofed, 
to enable a farmer to guefs what he withed to know. ’ 

To be incafed in impenetrable armour is the duty of every 
chivalrous knight that attacks an unknown foe ; otherwile he may 
be in danger of coming off but fecond beit in the combat. Ne- 
verthelefs, like the celebrated cap-a-pie accoutred knight of La 
Mancha, who, in too great haite to fhow his valour and_ intrepi- 
dity, affailed the more potent arms of certain wind-mills, other 
doughty knights may alfo happen to be made recreants by a P. @. 
or an A. §., without being able to boaft of deriving much credit 
from the adventure. 


A.S. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF. THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Cement of Lime. 
SiR, 


Havixe feen in your Magazine, May 1805, a criticifm up- 
on a work of Mr Loudon on Planting, and in which certain doc- 
trines concerning the fouring of lime are introduced by Muratore, 
which, though agreeable to common praétice, I conceive to be 
highly detrimental to cement, I beg leave to oppofe a faét or two 
to Muratore’s four /y/fem. ' 

Not having feen the work which Muratore criticifes, I do not 
know whether it treats the fubje& correctly or not; nor is this 
of any great importance to the faéts I am about to ftate. 

I enjoyed the advantage of ftudying chemiftry under the late 
Dr Irvin of Glafgow’; a man whofe profound and accurate know- 
ledge, efpecially of the fcience which he profeffed, is weil known 
to all who had the happinefs of his acquaintance, though it was 
not fo much obtruded upon public notice as the attainments of 
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feveral others of far inferior abilities. The Doétor reprefented 
fouring as a late invention, calculated to diminifh,’or utterly to 
deftroy the hardnefs of cement; and afcribed the hardnefs and 
folidity of the cement, in antient buildings, to its having been 
applied immediately after the lime was flacked, before the bar- 
barous practice of fouring was known or thought of. I am forry 
I cannot Jay my hands on my notes from thet very ingenious pro- 
feffor’s lectures, or I would {tate to you the fubftance of his doc- 
trine on this fubject. 

But this does not feem at all neceflary, as the profeffor had an 
opportunity of illuftrating his doctrine by practice, every ftep of 
which I and his other pupils were encouraged to examine. I 
fhall therefore fimply ftate his praétice, as far as my recolle€tion 
may enable me. 

The Profefior was employed in making experiments with a view 
to the introduction of the cryftal-glafs manufacture at Glafgow , 
and, for this purpofe, he conftruéted a fmall cone, with other 
neceflary buildings, in a corner of the old glafshoufe yard. The 
lime he ufed for cement was brought im fhells from the country, 
and immediately put intoa furnace, where it was kept red-hot, 
until it was ufed. Only one fhovel of the red-hot fhells was 
taken out at a time, and immediately flacked, by throwing water 
upon it. The powdery lime was now fifted through a fine wire 
fieve, and the knots or bits which had not fallen into powder, 
were thrown afide. For every fhovel of the flacked lime, three 
fhovels of fine clean river fand, from the Clyde, were fitted upon 
the heap; and by the frequent change of the fieves, care was ta- 
ken to mix the lime and fand as intimately as poflible during the 
fifting. ‘The reader muit obferve, that the proportion of fand 
ufed depends entirely upon the purity of the lime, which, I 
doubt not, the Doétor had afcertained. I make this remark, that 
the reader may not fuppofe the proportion ufed by the ingenious 
Profeffor is recommended as an univerfal ftandard ; for it is evi- 
dent, that if the lime be of greater or lefs purity than what he 
ufed, it will requite a greater or fmaller proportion of fand. 

‘The inftant that one fhovel of lime and three of fand were fift- 
ed together, the heap was drenched with water, and rapidly mix- 
ed with fpades and plathing fticks, reduced to a thin conilitente, 
thrown into backies, and carried to the wall. The workmen then 
proceeded to form a new heap, by fifting more lime and fand ; 
and a new fhovel of hot fhells was not taken from the furnace 
until its predeceflor was exhaufted. The number of builders, of 
bearers, and preparers of the cement, balanced each other fo ex- 
actly, that a backie of cement was hardly a minute in waiting un- 
wal it was incorporated in the wall. The eement, though applied 
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yery thin, took band almoft inftantaneoufly ; and though ,thefe 
buildings be now of no farther ufe, it is believed they could not 
be removed without blafting with gun-powder. ‘Though con- 
{truéted of very hard and well-baked bricks, I believe it would 
be much more eafy to break down the bricks than the cement; 
and were Muratore endowed with the ftrength of Samfon, he 
might carry this cone on his fhoulders in a folid mafs, and exhi- 
bit it as an exception to his doétrine. One of the large cones of 
that work, which had been conftructed on the fouring fyftem, 
fell feveral years ago with a tremendous crafh, when hardly any 
two bricks were found to adhere. ‘This could not have happened 
had they been all bound into a folid mafs, by a proper cement. 

I remember, when Dr Irvin was engaged in this building, all 
the men of Muratore’s profeffion were againft him; and he was 
obliged to hang over them from morning to night, to prevent 
them from murdering his experiment. But however they and 
Muratore may pique themfelves on their profeflional experience 
in building, I can affure them I would be difpofed to place much 
more reliance on the opinions of a profound and accurate philofo- 
pher like Dr Irvin, efpecially when confirmed by faét, than on 
any doétrines which have been fanctioned by their practice. The 
mole may be allowed the merit of knowing accurately many mi- 
mute objects under ground, which have efcaped the notice of 
other creatures; but I never heard him famed for aftronomical 
obfervations, or that his obfervations in that fcience were endow- 
ed with any weight or authority. 

Muratore obferves very juftly, p. 240. that lime, when flack- 
ing, expands with irrefiftible force; and I have actually feen 
walls and plafter burft and fall down, by pieces of lime flacking 
after it had been put into the wall. But does it therefore follow, 
that fouring is abiolutely neceflary, and the only noftrum to pre- 
vent this effect, when the evil can be much more readily obviated 
by fifting the lime, as was done by Dr Irvin ? 

In p. 239, Muratore feems to reprefent long ftanding as con- 
tributing to the intimate mixture of the lime and fand im the ce- 
ment. Does he mean to aflert that the particles of lime and fand, 
when put into the fame heap, acquire a locomotive power, that 
they can travel about until they find each other out, and fhake 
hands? ‘This is fo like a doétrine which made much noife of 
late, of an operating principle in the caufe to produce the effect, that 
I fufpeét Maratore means to foift it upon us as an article of faith. 
I can conceive Muratore’s heap to ftand till doomfday, and yet 
the relative pofition of the particles to remain the fame as when 


it was laid down. Long ft-nding feems therefore noway to con~’ 
tribute to the intimate mixture.of lime with fand in the.compofi-: 
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tion of cement 3 whicli can only be accomplifhed by a vigorous: 
ufe of the mechanical means employed by Dr Irvin. 

‘The young ftudent of chemiitry introduced at the bottom of 
p- 240, feems only to have retailed by rote what he had learned 
trom his mafter. But I beg leave to inform that young gentle- 
man, that if he faturate the lime with fixed air before he puts it 
into the wall, it never will take a band; and that every particle: 
of fixed air which combines with the lime before it is applied, 
will diminifh (as far as it goes) the adhefive power of the cement. 
Were not this the cafe, pounded chalk might make as good ce- 
ment as burnt lime ; which every one knows is not the cafe. If 
the lime be well covered, fo as not to admit any fixed air to come 
in contact with it, it may be kept.a confiderable time without 
fenfibly lofing its binding power; but I have known mortar that 
had not been kept nearly fo long as Muratore recommends from 
Vitruvius, which would no more bind than fand. 

Though our young ftudent’s notions be agreeable to the com- 
mon opinion, I am not difpofed to afcribe the binding of. mortar 
in a wall, wholly to the fixed air (carbonic acid) it reabforbs. 1 
ain rather inclined to think, that a confiderable proportion of the 
pure or cauftic lime concretes or forms a chemical union with the 
filicious particles in the fand, which excludes the readmiflion of 
fixed air; and that the particles of lime which adtually reabforb 


fixed air, and return to their feng ftate, are fuch as have not 
come in contaét with fand fo as to form a chemical union. This 
is aa propofed as a conjecture ; but I wifh our chemiits would 


turn their attention to the fubje&. ‘They might folve the queftion 
by afcertaining whether a hundred grains of lime in old hard ce-’ 
ment, which had never been adulterated by fourimg, contained the 
proportion of carbonic acid ufual in limetlone, or even in old ce- 
ment that had been weakened by fouring. I am inclined to think 
the proportion of fixed air in cement that had never been foured 
will be found confiderably Jeis than in limeftone, or in cement that 
had undergone that pernicious operation. 

I remember when the poxt, and part of the town wall of Str- 
ling were taken down, they appeared externally like a heap of loofe 
rubbifh from the decay of the external facing of ftones. But 
when they got into the infide, it was found to be a folid rock of 
cement, intermixed with chips of whinftone; and the cement 
feemed the hardett of the two. They were obliged to blait the 
whole with, gunpowder, which proved a very long and: laborious 
operation 

In building thefe walls, they feem firft to have laid the two ex- 
ternal faces, and then to have filled up the interval with chips and 
mortars We are’entitled to. conclude, that fuch walls were con- 
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ftructed before the abfurd praCtice of fouring was invented, be- 
caufe no walls of fuch folidity can be produced in whofe conftruc- 
tion this, practice was employed. I do not mean to difpute 
Muratore’s great fkill in laying his ftones in a proper manner, or 
even in clenching and binding them by croffing, and other means 
of art, in the execution of which there is no doubt but he may 
be powerfully affifted by the mafon word ; but I defy him to pro- 
duce a fingle example of his /oured walls, which pofleffes half the 
folidity of fome of the old un/oured walls, where the ftones have 
no other binding but the cement. In faét, as to ftrength and fo- 
lidity, the old unfoured walls as far furpafs the modern four erec- 
tions, as the latter do a houfe of cards. 

[have no intention of entering into a controverfy concerning 
the merits or demerits of Mr Loudon’s book, which I never per- 
ufed. But having feen the abfurd pra€tice of fouring, which is 
beginning to fink in eftimation, and would have ceafed long ago 
had ast known how to manage their mortar without having re- 
courfe to it, propped by the refpectable names of Adams and 
Vitruvius, recommended by the profeflional experience of Mura- 
tore, and deriving additional authority from your Magazine; I 
confefs when I faw fo many buttreffes combined to fupport a tot- 
tering fabric, I could not be filent, but was irrefiftibly impelled to 
lift up my feeble voice againft it. 

In practice, the humble difciples of fuch eminent philofophers 
as Dr Irvin, have no chance when they come in competition with 
profeffional men like Muratore. Often have I recommended the 
Doctor’s mode of making and applying the mortar, to gentlemen 
who had conceived a paflion for the mortar-tub, and even quoted 
the principles and practice of my mafter to bear me out; but, 
unfortunately, all I could fay proved ineffectual. The gentlemen 
I addrefled confulted their Muratores, who alarmed them with 
bliftered’ walls, tumbling buildings, in whofe ruins the builders 
were likely to be crufhed to atoms. To thefe alarming circum- 
ftances was added a moft long and tremendous account of lofs 
of lime, of labour, and of building, which vanifhing from the 
grafp of the builders, if it did not break their bones, would infal- 
libly leave them nothing on which to build but ‘ the bafelefs fabric 
of a vifion.’ 

When all thefe items were reduced to pounds, fhillings, and 
pence, which fuch profeflional gentlemen as your Muratore never 
failed to reprefent as inevitable Jofs, to be incurred in confequence 
of deviating from their four fyftem, can we wonder that honeft 
farmers, or even lairds, fhould be alarmed, and ruth into abfurdity 
in order to fhelter themfelves from rifk ? 

In faét, the philofopher is like a fharp point of fteel, which 
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can only occafionally make a flight puncture on the intelle& even 
of a laird. But your profeffional men, like Muratore, by conftant 
and perfevering petcuflions, foon clofes up the punétute; and 
evert hammers the whole mafs into any fhape they may find moft 
convenient. 

Having ftated, Sir, a practice by which fouring was wholly 
fuperfeded, I hope no more of your pages fhall.be polluted 
by fouring, unlefs your cortefpondent Muratore be. ptepared 
to bring forward much ftronger arguments in its favour than 
any he has adduced. My opinion is that he cannot do this, and 
will only expofe himfelf by the attempt. He refers to authorities. 
1 refer to facts, which are as open to his infpection as to mine. 
And I have the honour to remain, Sit, your obedierit humble fer- 
vant, F 

Edinburgh, 12th Fune 1805. Anti-Sourinc. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the modern Improvements in Agriculture, as they affedt the Price 
of Grain. 


We have heard of improvements in this art that did not ren- 
der the foil more produ€tive: but I have no view towards fuch 
deal matters in the following paper; my views are dire€ted and 
confined to thofe improvements, of later years, by which the 
earth has been rendered more productive for the fapport of man- 
kind. 

Whatever increafes the produce of the eatth, may be ad- 
mitted to have a tendency to reduce the prices of that produce ; 
yet I have known refpeCtable authority quoted for the following 
maxim, viz. * That all our improvers of the foil raife the ptices 
of corn!’ An opinion that has the air of paradox, and yet has 
met with much countenance. I have no private intefelt in dif 
cufling this opinion; and at one tite, reflefing on the high 
expences attending modern culture, 1 felt inclined to adopt it ; 
but, on particular and mature reflexion, it appears to me an error, 
which, for the good of mankind, ouglit to be refuted. It has an 
obvious tendency to throw difcowragement of odium on the 
moft intelligent and fuccefsful cultivators of the foil, a clafs of 
men to whom their country owes more than has been generally 
underftood ; for 1 am certain, that if we had not enjoyed the 
fruits of their kill and labour, we muft have oftener been vilited 
with fcarcity, and famine alfo, than we have been, and in more 
ferious degrees. Lam likewife fatisfied, that our modern and 
produdlive improvements in agriculture have had a ftrong ten- 
‘dency to keep down the prices of corn. 
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It is certain, that by increafing the grofs produce of corn or 
grain throughout the kingdom, the prices would be reduced, pro- 
vided that all other things remained analtered. Now, by cleaning 
foul lands, enriching poor foils with new manures, and bringing 
barren lands into culture, there has been much done to enlarge 
that grofs produce by our modern improvers. 

But the price is regulated, much more by the marketable furs 
plus, after feed and bread have been deducted by the farmer, 
than by the gro/s amount of corn produced ; and, in this refpect, 
the good effects of modern culture are undeniable. For, in clean, 
rich lands, much lefs feed is required, and fewer hands are able 
to manage an equal extent of ground; therefore, by faving the 
feed, and the grain uféd in the farmer’s family, as is done in 
well dreffed lands, with improved modes and implements, there 
muft remain a larger furplus for the market, which has an un- 
doubted effeét to keep down the prices. 

If liberal men, who delight in improving their lands, have 
incurred uncommonly heavy expences, it may be fufpected that 
fuch men will combine, and endeavour to indemnify themfelves 
by raifing the prices; and that fpeculators, who have funk money 
in falfe fchemes of improvement, will readily join them in this 
effort. We may admit the fuppofition, and yet, confiftently, 
deny the conclufion. Thefe men have, in all cafes, followed the 
markets, without, im any one inftance, being able to /ead them. 
In faét, the effects of real improvements refemble thofe of Sir 
Richard Arkwright’s extenfive machinery, which enabled him to 
underfell others. The profits of good management, well chofent 
implements of hufbandry, and judicioufly applied nrinures, are 
always greater, at the fame prices, than thofe which refult from 
an inferiot fyftem, in a courte of years. This may ferve as a full 
anfwet to the above mentioned idea, too raflily entertained by 
many, againft intelligent improvers. With regard to fpeculators, 
did ever any of them fucceed in leading the markets of grain? 
Have they not, for the moft part, been punifhed for their folly 
and rafhnefs, by the fequeftration and fale of their eftates? No 
clafs of men are more jealous of thefe fpeculative pretenders 
than decent practical farmers, who, fo far from entering into 
concert with Fach men, have no confidence in any thing they fay 
or do. 

Improving farmers who, befides grain, raife and bring to mar- 
ket other articles’ of fubfiftence, muft be allowed to have merit 
in (o doitig; for the parpofes of reducing the prices of grain. 
Purchafers, who find ample fuppties of potatoes and other vege- 
tables fit for the fubfittence of mankind, and alfo quantities ot 
fat meat, wilt not. purchafe fo much graim as they would other. 
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wife have done; nor will they give fo much for what they buy, 
as they muft have done, if there had been a more extenfive de- 
mand for the fingle article of corn. The difference betwixt 
ancient and modern times, in this particuldr, is great indeed! 

It may be afked, therefore, why the prices of grain, in money, 
are not much lower, by all thefe means, than in our forefathers’ 
days? This queftion admits of the following fatisfaCtory anfwer, 
viz. That the value of money has fallen fo much, as to give no 
certain index of the comparative real value of corn. FE recol- 
Je&t perfeétly that the price of labour, in a certain diftri&t, about 
twenty years ago, was not above a third part of what it is there 
at prefent, eflimated m money ; yet the value of the labour was 
really much the fame as it is now, and it is the value of the 
money that has fallen. But by this fa€, taken as-a rule, the 
labourer who receives three times the old wages, might have 
his grain equally cheap as before, and pay three times the old 
price: yet this has not happened, for it has not rifen in that 
proportion ; and, when we refle& on the greatly increafed po- 
pulation, which has created new and more numerous purchafers, 
we may be fatisfied, that to anfwer thefe increafed demands, an 
increafed furplus of marketable grain is neceffary. We may alfo 
remark, that an increafe of luxury among the confumers, has 
effected more wafte, or at leaft a greater confumpt, than was 
known in former times. And when the numberlefs carriage 
and faddle horfes, now moftly fed on corn, are taken into ac- 
count, along with our increafed luxury, and augmented popu- 
lation, together with the enormous advance in the price of land, 
implements, flock, and labour, it muft appear aftonifhing to 
every mam of fenfe, that corn can be afforded for the late and 
prefent prices. It is impoffible to believe that it could be afford- 
ed at thefe prices, if the productive improvements of the foil had 
not operated, in an important degree, to furnifh greater fupplies, 
and keep the prices within moderate bounds, , 

I am of opinion that lefs breadth of land is fown with corn, 
now, than formerly, becaufe much land is occupied with other 
valuable crops for the pfe of man, which our anceftors did not 
cultivate; yet I believe that the grofs arinual produce in graia 
exceeds what it did anciently, and that the marketable furplus 
at prefent is not much lefs than double the furplus that our fore- 
fathers enjoyed, and it is this marketable furplus that determines 
the price; the demands being fuppofed equal, and the value of 
money alfo. But that furplus is undeniably increafed, by our 
modern productive improvements, at every ftep, from feed time, 
to market day. There is lefs feed wanted for an acre ; fewer 
hands can till the ground with better effect; and there is lefs 
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confumpt of grain therefore in the farmers’ houfes ; and under 
an improved culture, the foil being clean and rich, the returns 
are probably nearly doubled on an acre. I admit that corn muft 
be given to the farm horfes, and that fome is ufed in feeding 
cattle and fwine, in neither of which ways our anceftors em- 
ployed their grain to any great extent ; but fenfible farmers do not 
wafte fo much corn on their horfes as is generally believed ; and 
as to what is ufed to feed cattle and {wine fat, it returns to 
market in another fhape, and contributes, in this latter fhape, to 
the fubfiftence of the public. But the poft, faddle, and carriage 
horfes, confume an immenfe quantity of corn ; and if the mar- 
ketable furplus were not enlarged, to anfwer them, and the num- 
bers and luxury of an increafing population, it would not be 
poflible to find corn for our modern markets. Our importations, 
great as they have been in fome years, and exhaufting to the 
treafure of the kingdom, are inconfiderable, compared with our 
immenfely extended internal demands. 

I believe it may be as near the truth as any other fuppofition 
that occurs to me, to ftate the extent of Jands now under corn, 
lefs than the old extent under crop, for the reafons mentioned 
above, in the proportion of three to four. Labour was former- 
ly cheap in comparifon, and work and implements imperfe@t. I 
fhall therefore ftate the hands employed on an acre formerly, 
more numerous than at prefent, for the culture of corn, in the 
proportion of three to two; which infers a proportional con 
fumpt of grain in the houfe of the farmer, for each equal or 
given extent of land fown with grain. Foul land, efpecially if 
poor alfo, requires more feed than fuch clean land, at leaft in 
the proportion of four to three, on an equal extent. And if we 
allow a fixteenth of the crop, over and above the drawn corn, 
for the modern farmer’s work horfes, we have then obtained 
fome data, on which to draw out a table, fhowing a fketch of 
the comparative grofs produce, and comparative marketable pro- 
duce of corn, in ancient and in modetn times. ‘Thefe hypothe- 
tical data are not offered as certain ; but only as reafonable, and 
probably approximating towards the truth. 
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Table drawn up according to the foregoing Data, fhowing the com 
parative Extent or Breadth fown in Corn, the Quantities of Seed, 
the Confumpt by the Farmers, the Grofs Returns, and the Market. 
able Surplus, in Ancient and in Modern Times. 


In former Times. 


In improved Farms. 


E tent of land fown with corn, fay 40 acres. | Proportional extent now in corn, 30 acres, 
Seed, in foul land, poor for the moft part, |Seed for 30 acres cleaned and manured 


at 14 ball per acre, - 53% bolls 
For bread and all kinds of con- 

fumpt in the farmer’s houfe 

from grain, anciently not 

much under $ of the whole 

crop, fometimes abore it, 

fay - - 70 bolls. 
For horfes no corn allowed, 

except the light grain. 
Drawbacks for feed, bread, &c. 123} bolls. 
rots produce fram 40 acres of 

corn, in the old manage- 

ment, at 4 feeds, (feed 534 

bolls), - - - 213} bolls. 


land, at r boileach, - 
Proportional allowance for 30 
acres to find bread and other 
confumpt for the farmer, in 
grain, in the reduced ratio 
{tated formerly, - 
For horfes 1-86th of the grofs 
produce, befides the light 
grain, - - 


Drawhacks for feed, bread, and 
horfes, - - 

Grofs produce from 30 acres of 
corn in the improved ma- 
nagement, at 8 feeds, (30 


30 bolls. 


a bolls feed), - 249 bolls. 
Surplus for market, . 90 bolls. 


Surplus for market, - 160 dolls. 


By this table, admitting a greater extent under corn in the 
old fyftem, yet the grofs returns of grain appear larger now, ap 
240 to 21343 and the marketable furplus, which ought to regu- 
jate the price, appears to exceed the old furplus, as 160 to 90. 
The exa& proportions it is impofiible to afcertain; but the prin- 
ciples on which this computation is founded, can hardly be called 
jn queftion by any well informed perfon. And if on lefs ground 
we have now more ample fupplies of corn in the market to an- 
fwer the demands for bread, and the immenfe demands for car- 
riage and faddle horfes, and for porter, ale, beer, fpirits, pot 
barley, and flarch,—to what, except to our improved agricul- 
ture, can this refyle be referred? ‘This fyftem has brought 
much ufelefs land into full produce, enriched the barren out- 
fields, eradicated weeds, introduced economy in feed’ and con- 
fumpt fo far as the farmer is concerned, and highly increafed 
the fertility of the lands prefently in corn; while to thefe bene- 
fits have been alfo fuperadded, the advantages of excellent pro- 
ductive green crops, highly ufeful, dire&ly or indire€lly, for 
the fupport of mankind. Let us beware, therefore, of imputing 
the high prices of grain, if fuch there be, to our improved fyi- 
tems of agriculture. Were it not for thefe improvements, we 
thould not haye poffefied the means of fubfiftence under the a 

menfely 
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menfely increafed demands for grain in all its forms. Still lefs 
could we have enjoyed the means of extending the comforts of 
life in the manner which has been effeéted by a mixed hufbandry, 
including a rich yariety of other produce befides grain, particu- 
larly fat cattle and fheep, vegetables, and dairy produce of ever 
kind, together with the materials of woollen and linen fabrics, 
of the tan yard, and wood of every defcription. An enlighten- 
ed view of the increafing returns, in all thefe ways, for the 
comfort and fubfiftence of fo many millions of people, inhabi- 
tants of the Britifh empire, muft be feen with fatisfaction by 
every wife and good map. For my own part, I am thoroughly 
convinced, that (under God) we are indebted to our productive 
improvements in agriculture, for anfwering, to fuch an extent, 
our immenfe demands for grain; and frequently averting from 
thefe lands the horrors of famine,—-otherwife, in my opinion, 
inevitable. And fo long as my heart expands with pleafure in 
contemplating the rifing population and comforts of this great 
empire, I fhall not ceafe to efteem thofe men who promote her 
agriculture, and lay this foundation of her fubfiftence, her peace, 
her comforts, and all her ufeful arts. 
Upper Annandale, 8th Fanuary 1805. ALrINus. 


NOTE. 

The Conductor’s fentiments on the above interefting fubject 
are very much in unifon with thofe exprefled by his reipectable 
correfpondent ; as a proof of which, reference is made to Vol, I. 
p. 241, where, under the character of a Rural Inquirer, he ftated 
his opinion concerning the immenfe benefit received by the pub- 
lic from the modern agricultural improvements. It gives the 
Conductor much pleafure that the crude ideas then thrown out 
have been fatisfactorily illuftrated by an abler hand; and he ear- 
neftly requefts-a continuance of this gentleman’s corre{pond- 
ence. N, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Benefit of ufing Caft Metal for the Hinges of Gates. 


Sire, 

I pec leave to intimate, for the information of your reads 
ers, that I have recently tried caft-iron for the hinges of wickets, 
which is fo light,’and at the fame time anfwers the purpote 
fo well, that I think thefe circumftances muft be a great means 
of extending the ufe of caft-metal for gates. 

Z4 Mefits 
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Mefits Dearmans, Francis & Co., Eagle Foundery, Birming. 
ham, have the patterns; and the weight and value of the cait- 
ings are as follows : 

Set of hooks and thimbles for a wicket, 34 lib., at 34d., thir- 
teen pence. 

‘Thefe have been attached by me to a ftrong wicket weighing 

5 lib.. and withitand all violence in fhutting the wicket. 

The method of putting on the thimbles is the fame as for thofe 
of the gates; but the hooks have fhafts for driving into the pofts, 
which fhould be done with a wooden mallet. 

I truft that many of your readers will be induced to try thefe 
hinges, as it may be done at fo trifling an expence. I am, Gen- 
tlemen, yours, &c. 


Ofweftry, 14th March 1805. Taos. N. Parker. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


An Account of the Mofs Improvements of Fohn Wilkinfon Efquire 
of Caftlebead in Lancafbire. By Sir Fobn Sinclair, Bart. 


Havinc heard much of Mr Wilkinfon’s mofs improvements in 
Lancafhire, and being defired, by that fpirited agriculturift, to 
examine them upon the fpot, I was tempted to quit the line of 
the great weftern road ‘from Edinburgh to London, and from 
Kendal to go to Caftlehead, a place fituated on that arm of the 
fea which divides the diftrict called Furnefs, from the reft of 
Lancafhire. It is well known that the fea overflows there an ex- 
tenfive tract of country, which Mr Wilkinfop, and fome other 
friends to improvement, would gladly have refcued from its pre~ 
fent miferable ftate ; but however practicable the plan was confi- 
fidered to be, yet various obftacles of a legal, a local, and a per- 
fonal nature, have hitherto prevented its being carried into effect. * 

On approaching Caftlehead, the appearance of the country de- 
notes, that a {pirit of improvement coyld only have been recent, 
ly introduced into it. The roads are in fome places very fteep, 
going oyer the ridges of hills, inftead of being conduétéd round 

"them. 


* In the General View of the Agriculture of the County of Lan- 
cafter, publifhed by the Board of Agriculture, anno 1796, there are 
fome interefting obfervations on the embankment of Lancafter fands, 
from which it would appear, that at an expence of from 150,09: lL to 
200,000l., about 38,710 acres might be recovered from the fea,’ which 
are of no value in their prefent itate, but which, if improved, would 
foon become worth 1,348,40cl Mr Wilkinfon offered to fubferibe 
50,000l. for carrying on this great national undertaking. 
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them.’ Large tra&s of mofs land are feen in a ftate of nature. 
The fields, whether enclofed for grafs, or cultivated by the 
plough, (at leaft fo far as it is poflible to judge from their prefent 
appearance), are in much the fame {tate that they probably were 
a century ago. 

Mr Wilkinfon was originally led to think of acquiring any pro- 
perty in that neighbourhood, with a view of making iron from 
the peat with which the country fo much abounded. But as that 
mode of manufacturing iron was attended with great difadvan- 
tages, from the quantity of fuel required, and the difficulty of 
procuring it in fufficient quantities, more efpecially in: rainy fea- 
fons, he was thence led to give up that attempt, and to confider 
what other ufes could be made of fo extenfive a tract; in particu- 
lar, whether it could not be made capable of cultivation. 

Nature of the Mofs.—Nothing could be more difcouraging than 
the general nature of the mofs he undertook to improve. It was 
what is called in Scotland * a flow mos.’ On an average, about 
five feet of it confilts of a foft, fpongy, light kind of peat, which 
makes very weak and bad fuel. Below that ftratum, the peat is 
black, and of excellent quality. ‘Fhe depth of this fecond ftra- 
tum is very great, in many places fifteen feet, and even more. 
The bottom, where it can be got at, is a fine, ftrong, blue clay, 
which is unfriendly to vegetation until it has been long expofed to, 
and ameliorated by the atmofphere. Calcination in fmall heaps 
with peat, fits it for a top dreffing on gras lands ; or this kind of 
clay might be made very ufeful, by ploughing it in, mixed with 
lime. In the mofs, confiderable quantities of old trees are found, 
principally oak and fir, and often in fuch a {tate of prefervation, 
that they can be ufed for various purpofes. They feem all to have 
been thrown down by the force of fome violent tempeft, by a ge- 
neral or partial deluge, or by fome great convulfion of nature. 

The mofs, in its original ftate, was fo fpongy, that, fince it 
was drained, it has fublided confiderably, and in fome places has 
funk from three to four feet. 

Original Value-—From this account of the nature of the mofs, 
it can hardly be faid to have had any original value whatever, ex- 
cepting for fuel. ‘The liberty of pafturing on fuch land, (which 
could only be done in frofty weather), has been offered for fo 
{mall a confideration as three halfpence per acre; but nobody 
thought it worth their while to take it even at that rate. A pen- 
ny per acre therefore, is a high eftimate for heath, only to be 
come at during a long froft. 

Plan purfued.—The firft attempt to improve any part of this 
tract was anno 1778, when fome general drains were made; but 
being cut at too great a diftance from each other, the mofs was 

not 
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not rendered fufficiently dry. The fcale of cultivation, when 
firft attempted, was {mall, enly to the extent of about four or 
five acres. The fyftem purfued was as follows. ‘The furface 
was breaft-ploughed, and then burnt. Sod kilns were ere&ed to 
burn lime to be fpread on the mofs, the furface of which had 
been thus cleared off. But the plan did not anfwer, as the pro- 
per management of thefe kilns was not then underftood. It was 
neceflary, therefore, to follow a different plan, the particulars of 
which it is proper next to detail. 

Daioh is in the firft place effential to make a fufficient 
number of /arge open drains, both to carry off the flagnate water, 
and to promote a confolidation of the mofs. There muit alfo be 
covered {mall drains, made with fods, which have been dried for 
about three weeks or more, according to the feafon. In foft, 
fpongy mofs, the covered drains ought to be at firft nine yards 
diftance, and when the mofs is confolidated, covered drains muft 
be made, firft between, and afterwards acrofs the covered drains 
that are firft made. 

The following tketch will explain the nature of the fyftem that 
has been found to anfwer beft. No. 1, denotes the open main 
drain, or divifion fence ; No, 2. the firft covered drains, at nine 
yards diftance ; No. 3. covered drains made between No. 2., or 


at 43 yards diftance, and executed about two ase after No. 2.3; 


No. 4. are covered drains quite acrofg the field, and are made 
when the mofs is pretty well fettled. ‘They fhould be from a foot 
to eighteen inches below, or deeper than No. 2. and 3.5 and, if 
properly placed, will complete the folidity of the mofs. 





at Caftlehead in Lancafbire. 


2 2 


3 3 | 


2 2} 2 2 


(1) The main drain or divifion fence. 

The drains marked No. 2, are from 2 to 3 feet wide, and 2 feet 
deep. Thefe drains lye open fometimes for a year. The fods are dried 
for covering the long-mouthed drain, as it is called, which is 18 inches 
deep, and 4 inches wide at the bottom. The nature of this fort of 
Grain will appear from the following fketch. 


2 feet, or 26 inches. 


This is filled up, 


and only the long 


mouth kept open. 


2 feet, or 20 inches. 


mouth, 


jt 8 inches. 
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It is imagined by fome, that mofs land can be made too dry, 
but that has. not been found to be the cafe at Caftlehead, The 
mofs being fo deep, there always comes a damp from it, which 
keeps the land moift enough. 

Roads,—Next to draining, roads are effential, and Mr Wilkinfon 
has been extremely fuccefsful in making them good over the very 
tofteft mofs. 

Infiruments ufed—The firft inftrument to be mentioned, is 
called a tom fpade, ufed for cutting the drains. The fecond a 
plough, of the nature of the common {wing plough; but the 
coulter’is fteeléd, and ‘the fock, which is 14 inches broad, is alfo 
fteeled, and both are kept quite fharp. ‘This inftrument will not 
do fo much work as the Cambridgefhire fen plough per day; but 
being fimpler in its conftru€tion, it is better calculated for gene- 
ral ufe, more efpecially in a country where fuch improvements 
are to be introduced. With this plough they can cut as thin as 
an inch. 

Befides this plough, an inftrument has been contrived for crofs- 
cuttifig the furface previous to its being ploughed, which is of 
great fervice, by dividing the fods into {mall pieces, and making 
them either more portable, or fitter to burn. 

The only other peculiar inftrument is a horfe patten, to be ufed 
when the mofs is foft. Pattens are ngt neceffary for the fore feet 
of horfes, but are often required for the hind feet, more efpecially 
when the mofs is firft ploughed. After many trials, ‘a patten of 
@.circular form has at ff been hit upon, which anfwers the pur- 
pofe effectually. Perhaps a fimilar contrivance might be of ufe 
for oxen, or for horfes with bad feet. Before this invention, the 
ploughs were wrought by the ftrength of men till the mofs had 
confolidated. 

Rotation of crops.—Before the land can he laid down with 
grafs feeds, the following plan, after the draining and other pre- 
vious operations have been completed, is purfued.  Firf year, 
burn the heath, with any hillocks which were cut off in order to 
make the furface plain, and fit for ploughing. Plough the mofs 
7 inches deep, then cover it with ¢lay or fand, or mould (1000 
{ingle horfe carts per Lancafhire acre), as any of thefe articles may 
lye moft convenient for carriage, which is the point to be princi- 
pally attended to. ‘This year turnips may be fown, if the feafon 
and other circumftan¢es are favourable. Second year, after a flight 

loughing, fow oats, and the crop will in general be excellent. 
bird year, another flight ploughing; burn any clods that may 
appear, and lay down with turnips in drills. Fourth and fifth 
years.s “Then a fourth ploughing for another crop of oats.. When 
the pats are cut, fpread.a light compoft over the dtubble, and after 
; 6 
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a flight ploughing, fow winter rye, which always produces a good 
crop; and in April, when the frofts are over, fow grafs feeds on 
the winter rye, and roll them in. The land is thus brought into 
grafs, in perfect good order, and may be paftured with much ad- 
vantage for five ox fix years, when the grafs may be renewed, 
without ploughing up the land again, by which the drains might 
be difturbed. 

The advantage of this fucceffion is, that you are pretty certain 
of four or five good crops (two of oats, one of winter rye, and 
one or two of turnips), which will pay a confiderable thare of 
the expence of the improvement. 

Befides thefe crops, barley has been tried, and anfwers well ; 
and the potatoes raifed on mofly land, are of a quality peculiarly 
excellent. Colefeed would certainly produce good crops. 

Expence of the above proce{s.—No particular eftimate has hitherto 
been made of the expence. ‘The covering, at the rate of a tooo 
cart loads per Lancafhire acre, may be calculated at 81. 15s., or 
ad. percart. ‘The expence of draining, making roads, &c. muft 
depend upon various circumftances. 

Kind of Oat.—The beft kind of oat, for the firft crop, is the 
Scotch dun, or the Nanny pye cat. Afterwards a heavier fort 
may be tried, 

Grafs feeds.—-Red clover does not anfwer ; and the land, when 
laid down to grafs, produces white clover of itfelf. The follow- 
ing has been found the beft proportion of grafs feeds, 10 lib. of 
trefoil, 1o lib. rib-grafs, and 6 bufhels of hay feeds. 

How to renew. the grafs.—In the courfe of five or fix years, the 
grafs is very apt to get foggy. It may be renewed by the follow- 
ing procefs. . Spread, at the rate of 40 Lancafhire, or 120 Win- 
chefter bufhels of hot lime, per Lancafhire acre, and as hot as 
poflible, in the month of July. Immediately after liming, run it 
over with a fhort fharp-toothed harrow. ‘The hot lime and the fun 
will deftroy the fog, and new and finer grafs will {pring up. 

What Manures.—Neither lime nor dung had any material ef- 
fe& upon the mofs, till it was reduced to foil. The ftagnate wa- 
ter in mofs, called in Lancafhire aid/e water, is highly pernicious, 
and is injurious to animals that drink any water with which it is 
mixed. By ploughing the mofs often, expofing it to the influ- 
ence of the atmoiphere, and mixing it with other fubftances, the 
canker, as it is called in fome diftri€ts, is extirpated. The froft 
has a great effect in reducing mofs to foil; and after the mofs is 
frofted, the influence of the fun is beneficial. The mofs muft'be 
rendered: dead: matter, before it can become productive. Lime 
has. then an effect, and dung ftill more. But nothing has anfwer- 
ed better than burnt clay. Low-canal field, containing about 4 

acres, 
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acres, was manured with burnt clay at the rate of 80 'finglé horfe 
carts per Lancafhire-acre. It has ever fince been mowed annual- 
ly, and is the beft meadow land for hay in the patifh. 

For turnips, the burnt afhes anfwer particularly well; and it 
has béen obferved, that the fly never attacks the turnips where 
they have been manured with afhes, more efpecially if the feed 
has been pickled, as wheat ufually is, previous to its being fown. 

Shelter.—Birch, alder, plane, black poplar, afid mountain 2th, 
thrive well on moffy lands; and if, where quicks ate planted, the 
mofs is properly mixed with clay or fand, they will alfo thrive 
well. 

Grafs, how managed.—The land muft at firft be tenderly dealt 
with ; and it is in general much better to paftute than to mow it. 
Sheep have not been tried.. The Highland forts are much liked, 
both as they are light, and feed quickly: but the Galloway are on 
the whole preferred, being tamer, and doing lefs mifchief.. Some- 
times young cattle from the neighbourhood are taken in to graze } 
and that plan pays well. 

Prefent value.—For pafture, in its prefent ftate; the new im- 
provements would let at from 30s. to gos. per Laneafhire acre, 
and the land that was improved fome years ago, at double that 
fum. 


Extent of the mofs improved—Mr Wilkinfon has already im- 
proved, or is in the courfe of bringing into cultivation, no lefs a 
quantity than about five hundred Lancafbire acres of this kind of 
foil. 


Conclufion.—Such is the fubftance of the information I was able 
to collect regarding this great improvement, which, confidering the 
unproductive nature of the mofs, the expence neceflary to improve 
it, and the fuccefs with which it has been attended, cam hardly 
find a parallel in any part of the United kingdom. 

Narrow-minded and ignorant people, I underftand, have en- 
deavoured to decry this great and important attempt. They fay 
that Mr Wilkinfon might have bought, at a cheaper rate, the 
beft land in Lancafhire. Perhaps fo. But. Mr Wilkinfon muft 
derive much higher fatisfaction from the plan he has purfued. 
By fo doing, he has furnifhed employment to numbers of indutftri- 
ous people ;—he has raifed great quantities of food for man, 
‘where nothing, but for his exertions, would have been protluced ; 
—he has fhewn a noble example to his neighbours, if they chooie 
to follow it;—and by augmenting the value of 500 acres of a 
barren wafte, from 2d. to 30s. per acre and upwards, net merely 
for a few cafual crops, but on the principles of fubftaritial and 
permanent improvement, he is juftly entitled to be ranked among 
the beft friénds to the agricultural interefts of the country. 
London, 25th April 1805. 

; TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Improvement of Mofs in the Ifland of Collonfay, one of the 
Hebrides. 
Sir, 

You are requefted to infert iti your Magazine, the following 
extract of a letter from a friend in Iflay, relative to the improve- 
ment of mofs land; and I have only to add, that the gentlemen 
therein mentioned, are juftly entitled to be confidered as true 
friends to hufbandry, soaegnety as perfons who eminently pro- 
mote national profperity in the {phere wherein they are placed. 
Tam, yours, &c. D. M. 

ee 


* Tue reluctance of people in general to improve mofs laid, 
induces me to requeft that you will give 4 place in your ufeful 
and widely circulated Magazine, to the following fhort account of 
a very extenfive and fuccefsful undertaking of that nature by Mr 
John M‘Neill. 

‘ On two of his farms in the ifland of Collonfay, he improved 
two pieces of mofs land; one containing § acres 1 tood and 37 
falls, which he drained, levelled and ploughed the hatveft preced- 
ing ; and the other 1 acre and 37 falls, all Scotch meafure, in the 
manner recommended by Mr Smith of Swinridgemuir, and planted 
the whole with potatoes. ‘The former yielded a crop of 20 tons 
per acre, and the latter 27 tons 16 hundred weight, alf6 pet acre. 

‘ Mr M‘Neill is a man of much enterprife, and takes every op= 
portunity of adding to the comfort of the inhabitants of the ifland 
of Collonfay, often facrificing his intereft to fo defirable an ob- 
jet. His brother Mr Malcolm M‘Neill, who was agent to Co- 
lonel M‘Neill, is equally affiduous in that refpeét; and, from 
thefe caufes, few or no peafantry in the Highlands of Scotland 
enjoy more real comfort, notwithitanding the various difadvantages 
they labour under, owing to their infular fituation, many of whom, 
from the encouragements held out to them, might otherwife be 
tempted to adventure to foreign climes, uncertain what they might 
meet with there. 

* The population of Collonfay not affording fufficient encourage~ 
ment for a refidert furgeon, that want is but little or not at alk 
felt by the inhabitants, from the attention of Mrs M*Neill, who 
always has a large fupply of medicines, which fhe adiminifters with 
much fkill and judgement, feldom or ever mifling an opportunity 
of feeing them in their ilnefs, and in every refpect relieving their 
wants. . To have been an eye-witnefs to the parental care of thefé 
people to the comfort of the inhabitants, was highly gratifying, 
aid worthy of imitation.’ ; 
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[Sir George Stuart Mackenzie of Coul, Bart.,, with a view to 
benefit agriculture in a department hitherto too much neglect. 
ed, having authorifed us, in the firft Number of this Volume, 
to offer a gold medal; of five guineas value, to the authors of 
the beft efiay on the {toring of turnips and ruta-baga, feveral 

- €flay$ were in confequence tranfmitted to us. After an at- 
tentive examination of thefe effays, and taking the opinion of 
a gentleman of undoubted abilities, whofe practice in the cul- 
ture and management of turnips may-be confidered as more 
correct and extenfive than almoit that of any other profeffional 
man in this country, we have adjudged the premium to the 
author of ‘the following eflay. It becomes us at. the fame 
time to ftate, that Sir G. S. Mackenzie has, on this occafion, 
not only done great honour to our Magazine, by bringing for- 

’ ward fuch an interefting difcuffion through its medium, but 
alfo contributed much to diffeminate infotmation on a fubje&, 
which confeffedly is of much importance to the breeders and 
feeders of flock, particularly in the northern parts of this 
ifland, where at all times the weather is variable and tempef- 

' tuous, and often accompanied with fuch heavy ftorms of froft 
and fnow, that recourfe cannot poflibly be had to the field, 
for a fupply of food to the beftial kept in the ftraw-yard and 
feeding-houfes. Some other of the competition effays will, 
with the permiflion of their authors, be inferted_ in our after 
Numbers. ] 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Effay on Storing Turnips, which gained the Premium offered by 
oy Sir G. §. Mackenzie. 


——res of non parva. 


The cultivation of turnips, on light foils, may be confidered 
as ote of the principal improvements introduced into the huf- 
bandry of this country. By this improvement, farm labour is 
much alleviated, being more diffufed through the year. Land 
naturally of an inferior quality, and apt to get. foul by annual 
and perennial weeds, is kept clean, and becomes better adapted 
for growing barley than what is originally of far richer qua- 
lity. A large, if not a copious fupply of manure is obtained; 
and arable farms not only maintain a greater quantity of live 
ftock, but the quality of that ftock is much improved, fuch as 
are defigned for flaughter being fattened with more facility, than 
by any other known method; and ftock of every ccicription 1s 
kept on through winter in a growing ftate, and. pufhed to ma- 

7 turity, 
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turity, with much more expedition, than when allowed ta be- 
come hide-bound ‘and weakly, by being fed with ftraw only, 
during that feafon. 

But, that thefe important advantages may be enjoyed in their 
utmoft extent, no inconfiderable degree of attention is required 
on the’part of the’ farmer. . It is by no means fuflicient, that he 
raifes a weighty crop of turnips, that. he provides a fuitable ftock 
of fheep or bullocks to confume them, and that he apportions 
the daily allowance, fo as the crop may fatten thefe, or ferve as 
a kind of condiment to their ftraw through the feafon. In North 
Britain, the winter cold is ordinarily fo intenfe, that turnips can- 
not be drawn from the ground ; nor, fuppofing that difficulty 
overcome, ate they nourithing food for cattle whilft their juices 
are ina frozen ftate: befides, if the crop has attained matu- 
rity, gteat part of it will be completely deftroyed ; a misfor- 
tane which every ane mutt confider as of no trivial nature, who 
refle€ts, that- it often oecafions the lofs of all the extra condi- 
tio to which the feeding ftock has been brought, and renders 
it impoffible to fatten them off that feafon. ‘To this deficiency 
in his immediate profits, the farmer has to add. an incalculable 
lofs in the derangement of his fyftem, in confequence of be- 
ing deprived of the otdinary fupply of manure. He muft there- 
fore tabie the precaution of preferving the turnips from deftruc- 
tion ‘by ‘cold, atid of fecuring a regular fupply as wanted, and 
that in an edible coridition. 

The methods of aecomplifhing this, muft vary according to cir- 
cumftances, arifing from the foil and climate, the mode of cul- 
tivation, and of confuming the crop; and the fpecies of turnip 
raifed. 

1mo, When grown on wet land; the _ cannot be eaten off ; 
and on this kind of foil, it is much more liable to rot in winter, 
than when raifed on what is termed found turnip land; confe- 
aot there is a neceflity for drawing them much earher in the 
feafon. 

2do, Thofe; again, in high-lying inland fituations, or northern, 
climates, are expofed to much more intenfe cold, than fuch as 
o grown in maritime diftri€ts, or the fouthern parts of the 
ifland. 

3tio, When turnips ate fown early in the feafon, or when 
they are raifed to a large fize, they are fure to become cark- 
hearted by the beginning of winter; and in that ftate, are ex- 
teedingly apt to be hurt by wet and cold. It is partly for thefe 
reafons, that in Norfolk, and the fouthern counties, their turnip 
fuffers little im winter comparatively with ours in Scotland. The 
far greater part of the turnips in that divifion of England, ig 
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fown either broadcaft, or in drills, with intervals of only 12 
inches ; fo that the horfe-hoe is entirely excluded ; confequent- 
ly the bulbs never attain the fize of ours, drilled with intervals 
of 30 inches, and drefled both by the hand and horfe-hoe. 

In this country, too, it is thought neceffary. to. have the 
turnips fown by the middle of June, or as foon after as the 
fowing can be accomplifhed. If any part is purpofely delayed 
after the end of that month, it is only with the view of avoiding 
the hurry arifing from having a great breadth to clean at one 
time. But we find one of the very firft agriculturifts in the 
fouth of England (Mr Ducket at Ether) fowing his .turnips fo 
late as the roth of Auguft.* Sown .at that feafon, the plant 
does not come to maturity, even in the, mild climate of Surry ; 
of courfe, it behoves to be uncommonly hardy. ‘The writer of 
this eflay every year fows an acre ot two towards the end of 
July, with narrow intervals, and fets out the plants much clofer 
than ufual, and he finds that very few of them perifh in winter, 

4to, When turnips are eaten off the ground, little can be done 
in fecuring the crop from froft. But there is fome reafon for 
fuppofing, that it is only in fome diftri€ts of Scotland that this 
can be pra@tifed with fuccefs; at leaft, by means of hurdles or 
nets. In the genial climate of the low lands of Haddington and 
Berwickfhires, where {now feldom lies longer than a few days, 
ahd where Jittle rain falls, the pra&tice“has indeed been thought 
extremely beneficial. But we are not to conclude from this, 
that it is equally advantageous in diftrits where {now lies long, 
and, even when at laft it difappears, is infallibly fucceeded by 
rainy weather, fo that the fheep are ftanding to the belly either 
in fnow or mud. 

sto, There is great difference in the hardinefs of the feveral 
kinds of turnips cultivated. The Tankard turnip is the beft 
adapted for eating off, the bulb growing almoft wholly above 
ground; but it is found, for the fame reafon, to be the moft 
liable to fpoil by froft; therefore, muft be either confumed in the 
beginning of winter, or ftored up. The Red Top was formerly 
thought the moft hardy, but ‘is lefs palatable to cattle, on account 
of the greater pungency of its rind. ‘Che Green Top, and a 
kind lately difcoverej, of a form rather oblate than fpherical, are 
now faid to be the {pecies beft adapted for refifting our winters. 

But wone of thefe, when arrived at maturity, can be depended 
on for withttanding the wet and cold of this climate, unlefs pre- 
vioufly drawn from the ground, and put under cover. The 
common Dutch, or Orange turnip of the gardens, is more dur- 
able. It requires no other treatment than the field kinds, ex- 
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cepting that it fhould ftand clofer on the ground, both in the 
drills and intervals, fince it does not attain the fame fize; and asit 
is fown at the fame feafon, it affords more time to work the land 
than a fpecies which requires earlier fowing. Though it rarely 
gives an equal weight of produce per acre, we aré not thence to 
infer that the quantum of nourifhment is lefs, as it is much 
more folid, and better relifhed by animals of evety kind. It 
muft, however, be drawn from the ground before winter; for; 
although not fo apt to {poil as the field kinds, it is no lefs liable 
to become corky. 

But the fpecies known by the names of Swedifh Turnip and 
Ruta Baga, is not in the Jeaft injured by winter weather, how- 
ever continued the rain, or edn the cold; and though a por- 
tion of the bulb be bit, or cut away, the remaincer will continue 
frefh, and even fend up a healthy feed ftalk in fpring. ‘This root 
never becomes fo large as the field turnip, therefore, fhould be 
more clofe on the ground; and, though the crop is lefs bulky, 
yet, as the fpecific gravity is greater, and even that weight lefs 
juicy, the produce of nourifhment of an average crop, on a given 
{pace of ground, is little inferior. It has, however, one difad- 
vantage 5 it ‘muft be fown three weeks earlier, conféquently, 
there is lefs time to clean the ground of root weeds; ahd, as its 
foliage is lefs umbrageous, annuals find lefs difficulty in.main- 
taining their ground. But, as it bears tranfplanting tolerably 
well, the firft of thefe objeCtions is fometimes obviated, by raif- 
ing it in feed beds, and dibbling in the young plants where they 
are to ftand for good, at the time of fowing the common turnip. 
The fame quality renders it of great ufe for filling up fuch {paces 
in the crop of any of the other kinds as have failed. The bulk 
of its foliage ‘too may be increafed by extra manuring. 

It is the opinion of many intelligent perfons, that Ruta Baga 
delights not in dry and light foils, like other turnips, but that it 
prefers a moift, heavy loam. ‘Though the writer annually fows 
an acre or two of this root, principally for his horfes, he does 
not find himfelf juftified, from experience, to affent to this 
opinion. He has always found the one fpecies as readily hurt by 
any excefs of moifture as the other. Both Swedifh and Dutch are 
alfo found to improve the quality of milk and butter, when given 
to cows, contrary to the nature of common turnip, which im- 
parts to thefe a naufeous flavour. And the writer {peaks froni 
experience when he fays, that much heavy work may be per- 
formed by horfes fed on thefe roots and hay, and the horfes 
{till be kept in prime condition ; no winter food whatever giv- 
ing a coat equal to this. -Turnips, both Orange and Swedith, 
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have this further to recommend them over potatoes as food for 
horfes, that there is no danger of giving them as many as they 
choofe to eat at any time. In a crop of Swedifh turnip, there 
are always fome of a white, and others of a yellow colour, but 
thefe are only varieties. The writer raifes his own feed; and 
having once planted only yellow bulbs for this purpofe, he found 
the turnips produced from the feed, partly yellow, partly white, 
as ufual, though no other Swedifh turnips were in blow for feve- 
ral miles around him, 

The fpecies called Turniprooted-cabbage is not unlike the 
Swedith turnip, in feveral of its qualities, and in the appearance 
of its leaves. It requires to be fown at the fame early feafon, 
bears tranfplanting, is never injured by the utmoft feverity of 
winter ; its root has a hard thick rind, and folid internal fub- 
ftance, and continues edible after its feed-ftalk has attained con- 
fiderable height. Indeed, it has been extolled, by fome Englith 
agreftical writers of confiderable eminence, as the bett of all the 
turnip kind for furnifhing fucculent food late in fpring. The 
writer tried the cultivation of this plant feveral years, both tranf. 
planting and fowing the feed in drills, but never found it fupe- 
rior to the Swedifh turnip in any refpe¢t whatever; in fome it 
is inferior. It does not give an equal weight of crop ; its root, 
inftead of a folid bulb, ufually confifts of a number of branches 
or fangs, whofe fmaller ramifications have fuch hold of the earth, 
that they cannot be pulled up by hand. It was therefore always 
found neceffary to turn over the drill with a plough, and then 
fhake out the roots; and, even in this way, many pieces were 
Jeft in the ground, and much earth and manure adhered to 
thofe taken away, which rendered it neceffary to wath them 
before they could be given to any kind of ftock whatever. But 
never having feen it cultivated by any other perfon, the writer 
will not prefume to fet his opinion up in oppofition to that of 
fo many firft-rate agriculturifts in South Britain, as have given 
‘Turniprooted-cabbage a character, as a green crop, fuperior to 
every other for late fpring food. 

Both this and Swedith turnip are complained of, as unfit for 
crones, or very old ftock of any kind; becaufe their hard tkin 
is apt to pull or break out the beafts’ teeth. But it is a fact, the 
truth of which any one may eafily fatisfy himfelf of, by ee 
on the ground a quantity of each kind mixed together, an 
turning on the beafts, that fheep, cattle, and horfes, prefer 
Orange and Swedifh turnips, and ‘Turniprooted-cabbage to field 
turnip. And this holds good of the leaves and feed-ftalks, 
equally well as of the bulbs.. Of this the writer has had repeated 
experience. He ufually fows a quantity of late turnip for = 
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feed. Common, Swedith, and Orange turnip, and Turniprooted- 
cabbage, blow at different feafons; a quantity of each kiad is 
therefore fown. If, then, at any time the whole is paftured, 
not a plant of the common field kinds is touched, whilft a 
blade of the Swedith or Dutch turnip, or Turniprooted-cabbage, 
is to be found. 

There is {till another vegetable which has been cried up as ex- 
cellent {pring feod. This is the Turnip-cabbage. Though the 
botanical character of this plant ranks it in the Braflica genus ; to 
acommon obferver, it differs widely from every other f{pecies, 
Irs edible part confifts neither of a congeries of leaves at top, like 
the common cabbage, nor of a bulbous root, like the turnip, but 
of an enlargement of the ttalk above ground, whence rife the leaves, 
not unlike the pine apple. It is faid to be particularly well calcu- 
lated for refitting drought and heat, even after being drawer from 
the ground. But, as far as the writer can judge from expe- 
rience, (and he tried the cultivation, by every method he could 
think of for feveral years), it is a worthicfs plant, never giving 
any thing like even a middling crop. It is liable to fuffer from 
cold; and never can ftand a competition, in this country, with 
Swedifh turnip, in any one refpeCt. It is probably indigenous to 
the north of Europe ; as the writer recolle@s of a quantity of 
the feed being brought, by an acquaintance, from Gottenburgh, 
fome thirty years ago, where he alleged it was cultivated in gar- 
dens merely for culinary purpofes. 

The houfing of the turnip crop in the end of autumn, has long 
been practifed on a {mall fcale in fuch places in Scotland as are un- 
enclofed, yet cultivated this vegetable. Indeed, there could be no 
alternative, in a country where the whole ftock paftured the fields 
in common, but either to do this, or fee the crop devoured at once. 

In Norfolk, again, they have a cuftom of covering their turnip 
with earth whilil ftanding in the drill. When the intervals are 
wide, this earth is taken from the middle of them, by a plough, 
and turned over the bulbs ; fomething like what is done in fetting 
up. But when the rows ftand cloie, at the diftance of only 
twelve inches, every fecond one is drawn, and carried off, and 
the earth on which it ftood turned over thefe next it. But this 
praGtice is far from being univerfal in that county, as moft of 
their turnips are fown broadcaft; and it would not by any means 
fuit our climate. Every raifer of turnips in Scotland knows how 
laborious the grubbing up of that root is, during a hard froft, 
even though they ftand on the top of the ridge: but to quarry 
them from under two frozen plits, would certainly be expenfive 
in the extreme, 

dts has been already obferved, the Scotifh farmer, if he refolves 
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to have the command of his turnips in all feafons, mutt, before 
winter, put his crop under fome kind of cover, that can more ea- 
fily be removed than the frozen earth. 

The month of November, or beginning of December, is the 
proper feafon for this purpofe. It, however, ought at all times 
to yield to the more prefling operations on the farm,—fuch as 
wheat-{owing ; except when it is meant to fow that grain after the 
turnip, and potatoes are taken up,—as a much flighter degree of 
cold will hurt thefe than turnips. It fhould not, however, be 
delayed long, left the froft fet in too intenfe, to permit it to be 
eafily effe&ted. 

The Swedifh turnip and Turniprooted-cabbage may indeed be 
allowed to ftand till the drawing them can be conveniently over- 
taken, as they run no danger of rotting; but they will turn 
corky; and if wheat is to be the following crop, they fhould al- 
ways be drawn in the beginning of November at farthett. 

Like moft other operations in hufbandry, there are feveral me- 
thods of ftoring turnip. Some carry off the whole crop; others 
draw only a third, a half, or two thirds, but moft commonly 
every alternate fix rows; allowing the other fix to remain for 
hurdling off with fheep. Some, again, cut off the leaves in the 
field, as the turnips are drawn, and plough them (the leaves) in 
for manure. Others cart off the whole plants, top and tail them 
at home, giving the leaves, whilft frefh, to their ftore beafts: 
and, not unfrequently, turnip are to be feen put up in ricks, or 
heaps, in the field, without being either topped or tailed. Any 
way, the bufinefs is very fimple ; yet fome attention is required, 
in cutting off both the leaves and top-root. If the leaves are not 
taken clofe to the bulb, they foon fpring again; on the other 
hand, if either they or the top root are taken off too clofe, fo that 
the bulb is wounded, it will inevitably rot. Some people have 
thought, that the taking off the top-root is unneceflary ; but on a 
comparative trial it was found, that, when allowed to remain, the 
turnip began to fhoot, or exhauft itfelf much earlier in fpring. 
All burften and unfound roots fhould be thrown. afide, and firtt 
ufed, becaufe they foon rot in the heap, and {poil the others. Tur- 
nips keep better without doors in a heap, if fufliciently covered, 
than in a houfe ; owing probably to the effluvium which they e- 
mit, (and which from all the Braflica genus is extremely putrid), 
being allowed to efcape more freely in the one cafe than in the o- 
ther. ‘Thefe heaps are commonly made of an oblong form, eight 
feet broad at the bafe, and brought to a ridge, as high as the 
bulbs will admit of ; which, on a bafe of this. width, will be a- 
bout four feet, The length and number of thefe will, of courfe, 
be determined by the quantity of turnip to be ftored. An oydi- 
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nary crop will require, per acre from 30 to 35 yards in length, 
if the dimenfions of the heap, as to height and breadth, be as a- 
bove. : 

A far better method is, to dig trenches or hollows feven feet 
wide, and ftore the turnips in them. But this is impraéticable, 
wherever the fubfoil is retentive of moifture, as the bulbs would 
be affuredly rotten in thefe. ‘Therefore, in fituations of that de- 
{cription, the beft way is, to build two parallel walls, at the dif- 
tance of feven feet; the height not'to exceed three, becaufe tur- 
nip in a large mafs are apt to fpoil. Thefe walls may be of turf, 
or, what would be far better, of clay or mortar, having fix 
inches of ftone or brick in the foundation. At bottom, the 
thicknefs may be eighteen inches, Bevelled to twelve at top 
They fhould be copped.with flags of ftone, or old turf. The 
carts, loaded with the turnip bulbs, are then backed within thefe 
walls, and the heap formed into a ridge above them, and thatched 
over. ‘This method is in the énd the cheapeft: an ordinary la- 
bourer will anfwer well enough for conftructing the walls, fo that 
the expence is but trivial, and, if kept dry, they will lait an age. 

Where feeding is carried on extenfively, a number of fuch 
buildings, of a moderate length, ere€ted near the feeding byre, 
will always be found more convenient than one of fuch a length 
as would contain the whole ftock of turnip. Thefe fhould be 
placed parallel to each other; yet each ftore muft have its proper 
walls, becaufe, if thefe were mutual, the roof water could not be 
fo well conveyed away. 

There are feveral methods of thatching, or covering the turnips, 
whether placed fimply on the furface of the ground in heaps, or 
ftowed within thefe parallel walls. Some have ufed earth for 
this purpofe, dug from a trench around the turnip, like what is 
ufually praétifed in pying potatoes. But this is expenfive at firft, 
and ultimately inconvenient ; as, in fevere froft, it is laborious 
work to get at the turnip. The beft fubftances are ftraw, rufhes, 
or fern, as thefe are by no means loft, being neceffary for litter- 
ing the beafts. Thefe fhould be laid on thatchways, to the depth 
of fix or eight inches, and fecured by ftraw ropes, fpare rails, 
the loppings of trees; or, for want of all thefe, flat ftones, fpits 
of oan or turf laid on fuch parts of the thatch as are moft like- 
ly to be difturbed by wind. ‘The ridge thould be: particularly at- 
tended to, by an additional layer of thatch placed acrofs, fo as 
one end may overlop the upper part of each fide, and a {par of 
wood laid along above all. 

The extent of building, neceflary for containing any given 
quantity of turnip, may be nearly afcertained as follows. An 
erdinary crop of turnip, topped and tailed, will occupy about 
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1600 cubic feet per acre. A building, fuch as has been men- 
tioned, feven feet wide, three high at the fide, the turnip raifed 
three and a half in the middle higher than the eaves, will, .in- 
cluding the fmall bevel of the walls, give about 34 cubic feet 
per lineal foot; fo that about 47 feet in length will contain the 
crop. In every cafe, a confiderable proportion of the turnip 
crop need not be removed from the ground till wanted for im- 
mediate ufe; a circumftance which ought by no means to de 
overlooked in eftimating the expence of ftoring. Indeed, it can- 
not be faid that any extra expence is incurred by this practice, 
When the crop is drawn, as daily wanted through the winter, 
a horfe or two, and cart, mauft be exclufively allotted for catry- 
ing it home, which, by this means, is not needed; and the 
trouble of drawing or cutting up the turnips in time of froft, 
is incomparably greater than when performed in open weather, 
even including the cutting off the leaves and top-toots. Befides, 
frozen turnip are of very little ufe, for either fatting or ftore 
beafts. ‘To all thefe may be added the advantage, in northern 
latitudes efpecially, of having the Jand cleared in feafon fora 
crop of winter wheat, in place of a fpring one. Field and 
Swedifh turnips allowed to ftand in the ground, begin to fend 
up their feed ftalks by the middle of March: ftored before 
winter, they keep very well till the beginning of May in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. Even after that period, there js ftill 
three or four weeks before any kind of green food come into 
feafon, excepting fome of the Braffice. This difmal chafm 
may be filled up by fowing a crop of broadcaf Orange turnip 
in September on an early oat ftubble. This kind is jater by a 
fortnight than any of the others in fending up its feed ftalk; 
and even after that rifes, it continues tender and fucculenr till 
the blofiom appears. So that, if a field of winter rye has been 
alfo provided, there is no danger of being a fingle moment with- 
out green food throughout the yeats and the land on which the 
Jate turnip has grown, may very well be brought into prepara- 
tion for turnips in June. That which produces the rye, may 
likewife either be prepared for a crop of June turnip, or, after 
taking one good cutting for houfe-foiling, may be allowed to run 
to grain, with confiderable fuccefs, as the writer has more than 
once experienced. 62h Fune 1805. . 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Curfory Thoughts concerning the Management of the Great Poft Read 
running through Eaft Lothian. 
Sr, 

THe advantages which the agriculturift enjoys from good 
roads, are numerous and manifeft; and, indeed, experience fhews, 
that no country can be improved to any confiderable extent, 
unlefs a ready and eafy communication is opened betwixt its 
different parts. Without reafoning in fupport of a propofition, 
which few will be difpofed to contradict, I fhall, with your per- 
miffion, briefly offer a few remarks on the prefent ftate of the 
great poft road which paffés through the county of Haddington, 
and fuggeft one ot two things, which, if adopted by authority, 
and carried fufliciently into execution, would be of much benefit, 
not only to the inhabitants of that diftri€t, but alfo to perfons of 
every defcription who are travelling to the metropolis. 

Eaft Lothian (the ordinary name given to the greateft part of 
the county of Haddington) procured the firft turnpike bill it 
Scotland for repaiting public roads; and to this very circum- 
ftance may, in a great meafure, be attributed many of the defects 
which confeffedly prevail in its toad adminiftration. ‘The line 
chofen for the great poft road was, in many places, natutally 
unfit for affording a free and eafy communication to thofe who 
ufed it. In more places than one the road was carried over 
high grounds which might eafily have been avoided ; and the 
widenefs, though perhaps at the time commenfurate to the agri- 
cultural and commercial ftate of the diftri€t, is, in numerous 
inftances, altogether within the limits neceflary for the increafed 
and increafing number of horfes and carriages which ate con- 
{tantly pafling alongit it. Thefe original defeéts, much to the 
credit of the truftees, have been partially remedied and correft+ 
ed; but, as generally happens in every other bufinefs where 
wrong plans have been adopted at the outfet, can never be com- 
pletely retnoved. The jarring of private intereft alfo, often 
retards public improvement, though obvioufly and indifpenfably 
neceflary ; and the expence required to carry fuch into execution, 
isan argument never loft fight of by thofe who are hoftile to 
the meafure from mercenary motives. Without attempting to 
difcufs the propriety and utility of fome alterations which have, 
with much judgement, been propofed on the great poft road, 
becaufe flender expectations can be entertained of their being 
carried into execution, I fhall pafs on to the main object of this 
letter, namely, to point out the imperfe& and unfcientific man- 
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ner in which repairs have been made thereupon for feveral years 
aft. 
: To a traveller who has been in the habit of viewing the pub. 
lic roads of other diftrits, and even to every one who takes the 
trouble of thinking upon the fubje&t, the operative adminiftra- 
tion of the Eaft Lothian poft road muft appear fingularly defec- 
tive. Originally covered with gravel or ftones, to the breadth 
of fixteen feet or thereby, fucceeding repairs have generally been 
made by piling up frefh materials on the top of the original 
fabric, till the road, in many places, has been made to refemble 
fomething like the roof of a flat houfe. As broken ftones are 
now only ufed, and that to the thicknefs of feven or eight inches, 
without being blended with fand or fmall gravel, no horfe or 
carriage will take upon the places repaired, unlefs compelled by 
neceflity ; fo, of courfe, the foft, or fummer road as it is called, 
on the fides, is reforted to till it is rendered unpaffable, and the 
whole thrown out of fhape. Wheel carriages are then forced to 
take the high metalled ridge ; and when two meet, the one that 
goes off the centre is in danger of being overfet. Let any per- 
fon examine a piece of the road recently made, about a mile and 
a half to the eaftward of Haddington, and he will inftantly be 
fatisfied that no exaggerated defcription is here prefented. In 
fhort, the public fafety calls for making up the fouth fide of that 
road with earth, or fome other materials, before winter fets in, 
as was lately done for feveral miles weftward of Haddington, 
otherwife ferious confequences may be dreaded by every perfon 
who travels in the night-time. The reafon why I condefcend on 
the fouth fide of that road is, that the ditch fcourings have ferv- 
ed to preferve fomething like a proper fhape on the north extre- 
mity, which cannot be gained on the other without artificial aid. 
It has often occurred to me, that, inftead of heaping {tones up- 
on ftones, as prefently practifed, it would be much better, were 
a part of the old materials digged up, and. thrown to the extre- 
mities, by which means the gulphs on each fide would not only 
be filled up, but the road itlelf would in time be covered in its 
whole breadth with hard materials. A firm bed would alfo be 
thereby got for the new metals, whiift the acclivation of the road 
would be confiderably reduced; and, in faét, fuch a convex fhape 
as was judged moft expedient might be preferved over its whole 
limits. A figure, copied from Dr Dickfon’s complete body of hul- 
bandry, will explain my meaning more diftinétly than the moft e- 
jaborate defcription. - 
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The above figure fhews the manner of forming a convex road, 
in which a and 4 exhibit the ditches or drains on the fides; ec 
footways, or horfe roads, when fufliciently wide; d and e, a con- 
vex line, ten or twelve inches lower at d and e than the footway. 
The fpace fhewn by the dotted line is to be filled up with hard 
materials. , 

It muft be attended to, that Dr Dickfon gives the above figure 
as a model or plan of the beft way of conftructing a new road; 
whereas, the ufe I make of it is, to explain my fcheme for repair- 
ing an old one. Suppofe the fpace below the dotted line ae 
by old materials, let the workmen begin about nine inches from 
the extremities, which Jeaves a kind of wall for boxing in the 
new metals, and dig fix inches deep, more or lefs, according to 
circumftances, floping gradually upwards till they come to the 
centre, and throwing the materials, thus digged out, on the foft 
or fummer roads on each fide. I fay, by this mode, a road, origi- 
nally fixteen feet wide, would at once be widened to twenty or 
twenty-two feet, which might be extended when future repairs 
were made ; whilft its fhape would be rendered much more fcien- 
tific and ufeful, than can poffibly be attained to when new mate- 
rials are applied, without a preparation or bedding being made for 
their reception. 

Having thus noticed, in a curfory manner, the chief defe& in 
the prefent operative fyftem of repairing the great poft-road, run- 
ning through the county of Haddington, allow me juift to notice 
the alterations which have been propofed on the line now in ufe, 
and to hint at an entire new line to a certain extent, where the 
public at large would travel through the diftri& with greater fa- 
cility, whilft the expence incurred in making it would not be 
greater than would certainly be called for, were the propofed al- 
terations to be executed. 

To thofe acquainted with the face of the diftri€t, I need-hardly 
mention that, with the exception of a mile loft in going round by 
Dunbar, the prefent line of poft-road is a good one, till you pafs 
Linton-bridge. Here, however, you afcend a hill of confiderable 
elevation, chofen-perhaps becaufe of its height, in order that tra- 
vellers might have a good view of the adjoining fertile country ; 
though this hill might eafily have been avoided, by taking the ri- 
ver ‘I'yne on either fide. After defcending this height, common- 
ly called Poncraik, the road is nearly level, till you arrive at Had- 
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dington; but from that place there is almoft a gradual rife for 
three miles, which rife ig loft more precipitately after pafling Tra- 
nent, ‘before you reach the flat land on the, banks of the Forth, 
and a fevere pull given to thofe travelling eaftward. To fhun 
thefe rifing grounds eaft and weit of Haddington, various plans 
thave been offered, none of which are impracticable ; though I can- 
not help being of opinion, that a new line, which would leave 
Haddington about three miles on the right hand when travelling 
eaftward, would be infinitely more eligible, 

It is not my with to take up too many of your pages at this 
time with a fubje& chiefly local, though one in which the public 
at large are certainly much interefted. I confine myfelf, there. 
fore, merely to hint, that the beit line of poft road would be got 
by following what is called the north polt road from Wallyford 
toll to the village of Drem, and from that place to make a new 
toad for five or fix miles by Gilmerton to Linton Bridge, where 
the prefent line would be taken up. In this way, the public at 
larye would have a fafe and eafy road; travellers would pafs 
through one of the beft cultivated and moft agreeable diftriéts in 
Britain; and thefe acquifitions would be gained, in my humble 
opinion, at an expence lefs than would be required, were the al- 
terations on the prefent line which I have alluded to, carried in- 
to execution. 

The prefent great road from Linton weftward might be kept 
under the turnpike fyitem, which would allow as good a com- 
munication with Haddington and the coaleries as is prefently 
furnithed. 

Various other matters might have been mentioned in this let- 
ter, fuch as the nature of the contraéts entered into for fupport- 
ing the roads, the depth of metals applied, and the duties in- 
cumbent on the general furveyor; but thefe, for the reafon al- 
ready afigned, fhall be referved for another communication. 
And 1am, yours, &c, 

An East-Lotaran Man. 


T6 THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Turnip Caterpillar. 
Sir, 

‘THe derk-coloured worm that fo generally appeared in the 
tuthip ficlds taft feafon, and was productive of very deftructive 
‘tonfequences, attraéted my attention; and I here beg to hang 

a few obfervations refulting from my inquiries. 

They were firft difcovered in the fields ia this neighbourhood 

a about 
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about the 23d of July. On the 26th, I picked up 20 of them. 
I firft ufed means to kill them, and put them in wine for a 
quarter of an hour, others in the juice of oak bark, very ftrong, 
for the like time; but neither had the effet. 1 then tried them 
in whifky for five minutes; and although they feemed ftupid 
and almoft motionlefs on taking them out, they foon recovered. 
Finding thefe attempts fail (and although fuccefsful practical 
farmers would probably not have adopted them), -I next deter- 
mined to follow out their own operations. Accordingly, I had 
a white iron bex about eight inches long, two deep, and two 
wide, in which ¥ put them along with turnip, peafe, potatoe, 
rofe-cabbage, raddith, bean, and lattice leaves, and I obferved the 
worm range through them eagerly till the turnip was found out, 
which was fixed on immediately. I alfo put in a fmall turnip. 
On the 27th, the turnip leaves were much eat. On the 28th, 
the cabbage and raddifh were holed, but in a very trifling degree. 
On the 2gth, nothing particular appeared. On the 30th, fome 
more of the cabbage was eat: and I now found five of the worms 
lying im nefts, as it were, very thin, and the fides as high as 
their own back,—two upon the turnip leaves, two between the 
whole turnip and the root of the fhaw, and one’ on the potatoe 
leaf. I likewife obferved a number of dry fkins, in appearance 
like the worm. At three in the afternoon they had left their 
nefts, and I then removed the leaves firft given them, and 
put in a freth ftock of, turnip leaves from the garden. 311t, two 
were covered quite over in the nefts, and I could not difcover 
that they had eat any of the leaves. On the 3d Auguft, they 
were all, to appearance, dead; but, on touching them, they 
moved. 7th, two apparently dead, and of a brown colour; the 
others as I found them on the 3d, and I did not difturb them. 
igth, except fix, and thofe in the nefts, all the others were 
feemingly dead. The fkin of thefe fix was quite freth, and I 
thought life was in them. 2oth, two of the. fix had changed 
colour to a very light green. I faw the form of a head, fhould- 
ers, wings, and a number of legs of a clear white colour. I na- 
ticed one move. aift, no vilible alteration. 26th, except thefe 
two, and thofe in nefts, the others appeared to be dead. On 
the 3d September, I obferved two completely formed flies, orange~ 
coloured body, three feet on each fide, the wings longer than 
the body, black head, and two horns. ‘They jumped about, 
quite active, but did not attempt to fly. Two remained im their 
nefts, and one in the ftate I found it on the 2oth Auguft. I put 
in fome freth turnip leaves. goth September: this day another 
was in full form and hopping about, and one lying in the half- 
formed ftate before noticed, and motionlefs. Qn looking i? to 
them 
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them on the roth, the three flies were dead. I alfo perceived 
what I confidered to be two eggs, yellow coloured, of a barrel 
fhape, the eighth part of an inch long, and about the thicknefs 
of a fmaill pin. 

I forbear to deduce any conclufions from the progrefs of this 
moft deftructive creature; and not being a farmer, have no op- 
portunity of practifing any experiments. At fome particular 
ftage it may occur to you, that it can, in fome meafure, be got 
the better of; and, in that view, I have been the more minute. 
I have the dead flies, eggs, &c. which are at the fervice of you, 
or any of your readers, who may with to inquire more particu- 
larly into the matter; and you are at liberty to make what ufe 
of the foregoing facts you pleafe. And with beft withes for the 
fuccefs of a publication fo well calculated for ufeful and general 
information as the Farmer’s Magazine, Iam, &c. 

Peebles, Fune 1805. B. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Remarks and Obfervations on the Smearing of Sheep. 
Sir, 

Or all the animals propagated and reared with fo much 
eare for either the ufe or pleafure of man, I think the theep 
claims a great preeminence : whether we confider it as an article 
of food, or of clothing, it particularly merits our attention: and 
thofe perfons.who have laboured much, either to improve the 
carcafe as an article of food, or the fleece as an article of cloth- 
ing, equally merit the thanks and gratitude of their fellow ci- 
tizens. 

The neceffity of {mearing fheep, in certain fituations, feems to 
be confirmed by long experience ; but in what particular refpect 
this contributes to the health or prefervation of the animal, has 
never yet been perfectly afcertained, at leaft as far'as I know, 
nor perhaps has the fubject ever been fully inveftigated. Does 
its utility arife from the adhefive nature of the tar binding. the 
wool clofe on the animal, and by this means preventing the cold 
from penetrating, or is there fomething in the nature of tar 
which promotes the health, or adds to the ftrength and vigour 
of the theep?. I can fcarcely think the latter to be the cafe, as 
many inftances are known where the tar has fo far penetrated 


the flefh of the animal as to caufe its death. As far as.I am ac-: 


quainted with the nature and properties of tar, I do not think 
that the rubbing or fmearing of any animal with this fubftance 
can be conducive to its health. ‘lhe properties of tar, a 
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ed as a medicine, are known to be of a very active nature; and 
I am apt to think that both caution and judgment are neceflary, 
either when it is adminiftered internally, or by outward applica- 
tions. Another bad property of this fubftance is the colour or 
tinge it gives to the wool, which no means yet known can per- 
fectly eradicate; fo that the value of the wool is greatly redu- 
ced, being rendered unfit for many of the moft valuable purpofes 
of the manufacturer. ‘The greafe, with which the tar is mixed, 
muft certainly -have a moft pernicious tendency, when we confi- 
der that the moft rancid and half putrefied butter, and the very 
worft forts of oil are the fubftances ufed ; and were it not that 
the nature of the tar in fome degree corrects the putrid tenden- 
cy of fuch fabftance, the moft fatal confequence would. undoubt- 
edly follow ; as I am fully perfuaded, that, notwithftanding the 
correcting property of the tar, fuch fubftances predifpofe the ani- 
mal to be infected, both with maggots, and every other fort of 
vermin. It is likewife a well known fact, that oil or greafe, in 
place of rendering the fkin more impervious to the cold, makes it 
much more fufceptible of it. If thefe obfervations therefore are 
well-founded, the principal ufe of the tar can only be to bind the 
wool clofe to the animal, and by this means prevent the cold and 
wet from penetrating fo much as it would otherwife do; and the 
only ufe of the greafe, to give the tar a capability of being fcour- 
ed or wafhed from the wool. I will now beg leave to fuggeft 
fome improvements to the candid confideration of thofe who are 
neither wedded to old cuftoms and prejudices, nor too quickly 
influenced with new opinions. I think it would be no difficult 
matter to prepare a folution of fome gums, and other refinous. 
fubitances, together with a certain proportion of foda, or fome 
alkaline falts, the properties of which are known to be of an 
antiputrefcent nature, and muift certainly be more conducive to 
the health of the animal than the materials at prefent in ufe. A 
compofition of this nature would give no tinge or colour to the 
wool, but what could readily be removed by the ufual procefs of 
{couring or wafhing, and might eafily be made of an adhefive 

nature, fo as to fix the wool in the fame manner as tar does. 
But if tar muft be ufed, it would furely be preferable to 
mix it with fome fubftance of a foapy nature, or fome article 
itrongly impregnated with foda or other alkaline falts *, as the 
power or nature of fuch fubftances to refitt every kind of putrefac- 
tion is now fully proved by the moft incontrovertible experiments. 
Even the bathing or wathing in falt water is known to be the beit 
preventive 


_ *-Tam informed that fome vegetable fuLftance of this nature was fold 
by Mr George Gray in Hawick laft year. 
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preventive againft catching cold ; but all oils and greafe of every 
fort feem to have quite the contrary effet. What I have wrote 
I fubmit to the fuperior judgement and long experience of others; 
and if any thing [ have fuggefted fhould be of the fmalleft ufe 
either to individuals or theep-farmers in general, the writer will 
feel himfelf highly gratified. 


Banks of the Tweed. I. G. 


[We have indulged Mr Loudon, for whofe profeffional abilities 
we entertain confiderable refpech, by inferting the following re- 
marks on the ftrictures of Muratore given in laft number ; but 
he muft excufe us for foftening fome paffages, and omitting 
others, which would have given offence, without being of any 
benefit to himfelf.] 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Srp, 

When I perufed in the laft number of your Magazine (p. 238.), 
ebfervations upon my book, by a correfpondent who figns Rime 
felf ‘ Muratore,’ I confefs I felt myfelf influenced by a mixed 
fentiment of indignation and aftonifhment. 

There is a principle in every man which teaches him to repel 
an attack, whether levelled at his intelle€tual or profeflional abi 
lities; in the former refpeét, it is perhaps at beft but a matter of 
curious fpeculation, but, in the latter, it becomes a fubjeé of pru- 
dence and of honour. I fhould, indeed, confider myfelf as act- 
ing with decided difingenuity towards the public, if I either ad- 
vanced theories which have no foundation in common fenfe or in 
practice, or if I fhrunk from vindicating them when attacked by 
malignity. 

But, before I enter into an examination of my adverfary’s 
arguments, I muft beg leave to congratulate him, with all fin- 
ccrity, upon the modeft form of his attack; contented to be the 
humble retailer of humble remarks, of which the authors them- 
felves, if any fuch there be, will probably feel afhamed. But, 
for my own part, I fufpect that my adverfary has fhrouded Lis 
ozun remarks beneath this fititious garb, perhaps in imitation of 
© the table-talk of Xenophon’ (for he feems to dabble in claffical 
literature): If fo, while I pay a deferved compliment to. his learn- 
ing, I muff feel indignant at his meannefs, which would not allow 
him to come forward with the confcious integrity of a man who 
knows he is right, but induced him to make his attack from be- 
hind the covert of a fictitious appellation. 
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It may be premifed, though a well known fact, that, in every 
branch of feience, innovations, however well grounded, will not 
only provoke the inquiry of liberal-minded men (and which is per- 
haps the higheft honour the author of fuch innovations can look 
for), but alfo fet in aétion the bafer paffions of thofe whofe /ibera- 
lity is © as Offa to Pelion,’ and who have not fenfe enough to af- 
certain whether fuch innovations be right or not, nor fpirit enough 
to adopt them if they be fo ; for little minds are generally infected 
with that bigotry to old forms, which is fure to keep them ina 
{tate of primitive ignorance : 

* La doGe antiquité fat toujours venérable ; 
Je ne le trouve pas cependant adorable.’ Boireav. 

I will not deny that, for my own part, I expected not only the 
former, but alfo a confiderable fhare of the latter ; and your cor- 
refpondent has amply convinced me that my expectations were well 
grounded. 

My antagonift firft informs us, that a gentleman ‘ who was well 
acquainted with the fubjeét,’ pronounced me, with much meta- 
phorical elegance, to be ‘ raw and ignorant,’ whenever I intro- 
duced my own ideas; afferted that I ‘ copied from Evelyn, 
Millar, Sheditirs, Anderfon, and Marfhal;’ and declared, that 
however much merit there might be in the work, this merit was 
not my own. But let the gentleman remember that affertion is 
not argument; and that though the former may pafs very well at a 
tea-table, it is by no means fit to influence the world in a book. 

But, taking this aflertion in the way he probably meant it, it 
evidently implies, either that my work is principally compofed of 
the ideas of thofe writers, or that it abounds more with quotations 
from them than with my own compofition, or elfe thatIam a 
plagiarift. Now, which of thefe three he meant to imply, I reals 
ly do not know, nor am I very folicitous to inquire; but, upon 
the manifeit tendency of the obfervation itfelf, I fhall make a few 
remarks. 

Ihave no hefitation in confeffing, that, in thofe parts of my 
work which relate to planting, I have freely availed myfelf of the 
opinions of other writers whenever they coincided with my own. 
My intention, in compofing the book, was to produce a ufeful prac- 
tical work, referving to myfelf the power to correct and amend 
wherever I thought correCtion and amendment neceflary, and 
to recommend whatever of antecedent practice might be éligi- 
ble or advantageous.. And let me afk this mafon-critic, what 
other line he would have recommended to me? Would he have 
had me retail o/d errors in an o/d drefs? If fo, why publith a 
work which teaches no more than what was already known? Or 
would he have wifhed me to rejeé all that is ufeful and praife- 
worthy in the labours of my predeceffors, in order to build a news 
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fangled fyftem of my own? Believe me, © raw’ as I am, I 
know too well the value of thofe labours to neglect them; and J 
fhould defpife the man who had the prefumption to imagine, that 
he could do‘w/one, what has not yet bee: done by the united efforts 
of many. 

All improvements in fcience have been progreffive. ‘The 
contemplative genius of a Bacon traced an outline which the ac- 
tive mind of a Newton partly filled up; but, in the intermediate 
fpace between thefe too luminaries, a Boyle, a Huygens, and others, 
contributed their individual exertions: and are we to condemn 
them for having left undone what Newton was deftined to com- 
plete? In my opinion, the man who contributes the finallef 
mite to the enlargement of fciemce, confers a benefit upon man- 
kind ; nay, even fome refpect is due to the failure of a mind aim- 
ing at originality. But my antagonift feems to think with the 
poet, . 
¢ Be not the /af to lay the c/d afide ; 

Nor yet the fir by whom the mec are tried.” 

Truth and nature are the fame; and in writing on a fubje& 
like planting, if i¢ be admitted that fome have correétly treated it, 
then it inevitably follows, that if I would wifh to be in unifon 
with truth and nature, there muft be fome points of fimilarity be- 
tween myfelf and other writers. But I deny that my book is 
fo replete with the ideas of any man, or fet of men, as to banith 
all original fpeculations of my own; and I qi// deny, with ftill 
greater firmnefs, that I have adopted the opinions of tho/e writers 
alluded to by Muratore. Let any one acquainted with them read 
my book, and judge of the fact. The truth is, I availed myfelf 
principally of the ideas of Price, Knight, Gilpin, and De Lifle, fo 
far as they were in unifon with my own preconceived notions. 
Such a combination of original with generally received maxims, 
I elteemed to be the proper fcope of an author who wifhes to pro- 
duce a treatife upon ufeful and ernamental planting, arid more 
efpecially, if he have it in view to afford his opinion, upon this 
fubject and its correlative ones, to gentlemen laying out their 
grounds. 

Having faid thus much in juftification, I will now fay a few 
words by way of exultation, if I can poffibly exult over fo poor an 
adverfary! But it is a juftice I owe to myfelf (and I hope your 
readers will pardon the apparent egotifm) to fay, that this very work 
which Muratore has decried as a mafs of abfurdity and plagiarifm, 
will bear comparifon with any fimilar publication that has appear- 
ed fince the days of Evelyn ; and I fearlefsly provoke the inquiry, 
confcious of the ftrength of my affertion. The only production 
on planting publifhed previoufly to mine, was one by Mr Nicol; 
and if mine be compared with his, I have little doubt but it = 
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be found to contain as much originality as his, when compared 
with Marfhall, or this laft with Millar, Hanbury, &c.; nay, I 
will add, that the firft, fecond, and fourth fe€tions of my work 
are fo far my own, that I do not remember to have feen their fub- 
jects treated of by thefe, or by any other author. 

I fhould have been the laft man who would have defcended to 
{uch autology, or have obtruded any opinion of my work, had t 
not been called upon fo to do by imperious neceflity. ‘To have lefc 
my defence in the hands of others (fuppofing, if poflible, that any 
perfon would affume voluntarily the unpleafant office), would have 
appeared either culpably neglectful, or proceeding from an ina- 
bility to vindicate my own doctrines. When I therefore refolved 
to undertake this reply, I felt that it was impofliblé to conduét it 
with fufficient availability, without defcending to thofe particu- 
lars, which, to a fuperficial mind, may appear like egotifm.” In 
fact, there was no other way, by which I could deteé the malig- 
nancy and mendacity of my opponent, but by entering into fuch 
details. ‘Thefe remarks will I hope have due weight with every 
candid reader, and likewife apologize for obferving further, that, 
until the appearance of my publication, no work had attempted 
to combine in one point of views both ufeful and ornamental 
planting. ; 

Thus, I have confidered, and I believe refuted, the firft pro- 
bable meaning of the gentleman’s aflertion; but, as his  fa- 
pient remark is capable of being contemplated under twe other 
afpects, I will, in juftice to him, give them a flight confidera- 
tion. 

If he meant to fay that my work is principally compofed of 
quotations from the authors already mentioned, | will juft hint 
to him, that the whole of them which I have ufed, if put toge- 
ther, would not occupy four pages! And now for the third ap- 
plication of this triple-faced affertion. 

Does the gentleman mean to infinuate that I have availed my- 
felf not only of the ideas, but the expreffions of other authors, 
without acknowledging them? If he does, I demand him to 
make good his affertion in the fubfequent number of this Maga- 
zine. If he does not mean this, it is evident that he has made an 
aflertion which cannot be juttified. 

I now come to a part of Muratore’s letter, which demands « 
more ferious reply than perhaps. any other: indeed, he muft be 
‘aware, or, if he be not, I now inform him, that a court of juitice 
would have given me redrefs for fo infamous an aflertion. 

* Another gentleman,’ fays he, ‘ had heard the author recom- 
mended as a maker of hothoufes on a new conftrudtion ; but his 
improvement turned out to be an imitation fo imperfect of thofe 

b 2 conftructed 
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conftructed by Mr Hay, gardener to Mr Nifbet of Dirleton, 
that the cne half of the houfe was heated too much, and the other toa 
little.” 

‘The accufation contained in the above Paragraph, I abfolutely 
and utterly deny. The only fimilarity that can be faid to exift 
between my hothoufes and thofe of Mr Hay is, that he admits 
heated air, and fo do I. Let me afk Muratore, if, in mechanical 
operations, much does not depend upon the means employed, as 
well as the effe&t produced? One man, to let in air into his 
dwellinghoufe, will take off the roof, while another will be con- 
tent with opening the window. It is evident that they both get 
air; and it is likewife evident which of the two gets it in the beft 
manner. But, in truth, } cannot help afcribing this obfervation 
to the malignancy of the writer, rather than to any juft motive in 
his own mind. 

Hitherto, Muratore has been but the echo of an echo, and 
given, in the quality of reporting clerk, the opinions of others, 
But now he proceeds to relate to the company, in a very formal 
fpeech, with an exordium and peroration not unlike a Hockly- 
Hole orator, that I have laid down ‘ new and ftrange doétrines’ 
(by the by, I believe, new is generally ftrange), and one which 
he, and every perfon who has the leaft experience in building, 
have found to be impraéticable. For the fake of thofe who may 
feel any intereft in this controverfy, I fhall quote this ¢ ftrange 
doétrine’ from my own book, page 146. 

* When lime is employed, if, in place of flaking it, and letting 
it lie to mellow or four oer fome weeks, no more were flaked and 
made ready for ufe than what was worked up the fame day ; if 
the fand were clean and rough, and well incorporated with the 
lime, and were the coping put carefully on, thefe walls would 
faft an inconceivable length of time. Lime ufed in this way binds 
immediately, and the Jonger it ftands becomes the harder. ence, 
the furface of the wall would acquire a coating of moffes, which 
would add greatly to its beauty, and prevent decay.’ 

Here alone I am vulnerable. But let not Muratore triumph; 
for if I know little, he knows nothing. In reality, building be- 
ing no direét part of my profeffion, it may readily be fuppofed 
that my information upon the fubjeét is fomewhat limited; yet 
not fo much fo, but that I can difcover Muratore to have written 
without underftanding it at all. Let any unprejudiced mind 
perufe what Dr Anderfon has faid in his * Effays on Lime ;’ and 
if he be at all converfant with chemiftry, and the practice of 
our beft architeéts, he will be at once convinced, that neither the 
opinions of Muratore or Mr Adams, ate founded upon the modern 
improvements in fcience. To the general reader it will be ao 
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iefs to unfold thefe principles, as he muft be convinced by fads ; 
and therefore, I thall obferve that the Earl of Wemyfs’s park wall 
at Gofsford, Eaft Lothian, was built precifely after this fyftem : 
that the Earl of Mansfield’s (by beth of which noblemen I have 
had the honour of being employed) houfe at Caenwood, Hamp- 
fted, near London, was built of brick; and, inftead of bein 
coated over with Mr Adams’s compofition, as the front of the E- 
dinburgh Infirmary is, to imitate ftone, it is covered with mere 
lime and fand, exactly in the fame manner as laid down in my 
work, ‘The fame nobleman’s cattle at Scone is at prefent build- 
ing with lime, no more of which is flaked in the morning, than 
what is to be ufed during the day. * 

Muratore very fagaciouily infers, that becaufe his * experience’ 
informs him I am wrong in regard to mortar, which is. confefled- 
ly diftin@ from my peokelion, I muft neceflarily be unacquainted 
‘ about trees,’ to ufe his own expreflive language. Strange rea- 
foning this! A candid mind would have drawn juft a contrary 
conclufion. I remember to have heard of a taylor, who once un- 
dertook to bake his own mutton pye: he invited a baker to dinner 
with him; but the cruft being overdone, and the gravy fried out, 
the baker very fapiently inferred, that Snip could not make a pair 
of breeches, becaufe he failed in baking a pye ! 

Muratore alfo objets to that part of the laft quotation, where- 
in I have obferved, that walls, when they acquire a coating of 
mofles, are lefs liable to decay, and much improved in beauty. I 
muft inform Muratore, that there are two ways of arguing ; one 
like a man who is mafter of his fubjeét, and the other like a wo- 
man who knows nothing at all about it. This lait appears to be 
a favourite method with my antagonift. He fays, that this idea 
of mine is a * conceit,’ in which I fhall find few to join me, but 
at which many will laugh: and this is all he does fay; and I fup- 
pole it is fo, becaufe he fays it is. But I, who have never been 
accuftomed to pin my faith upon the ip/¢ dixit of any man, muft 
beg leave to retain my opinion in fpite of Muratore’s. If he real- 
ly imagines that my ideas upon the fubject were wrong, why -* 

Bb 3 e 





* When Mr Atkinfon,. the architeét, firft introduced this, the ma- 
fons objeGted to it nearly upon the fame ground as Muratore has done ; 
but they were foon convinced of its fuperiority. The fame thing took 
place at Millburn, near Edinburgh, the feat of Robert Lifton, Efq. ; 
but the mortar becoming fuddenly much harder than they had ever been 
accuftomed to witnefs, their clamours were foon filenced, and they ac- 
quiefced in its propriety. So much for the candour of fome mafons ! 
L have the fatisfaction of learning from Mr Litton himfelf, that this 
bad been adopted in confequence of the remarks in my book, 
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he not correét them by fome of his own, which perhaps might 
have been right ? 

‘The fame natural propenfity to blunder, is-evident in that part 
of Muratore’s letter, where he ventures to talk about dimes of beauty. 
I confefs, when I read the paragraph, I began to fufpe&t my own 
information, and was about to concede to Muratore .a fuperiorit 
in book knowledge. For a moment, I apprehended that I had 
hitherto been unacquainted with’a moft valuable work of Ho- 
garth’s. I laid down the Magazine, and was juft about to ex- 
plore all the bookfellers’ fhops in Edinburgh for Hogarth’s book up- 
on Tafte, being naturally folicitous to read whatever had been 
written upon this fubje&t by a man who fo well underftood its 
principles. Many a § ferpentine line’ fhould I have made in my 
purfuit, had I not luckily refleted, that a man who appears to 
have but three ideas, two of them not his own, and the third in- 
correct, might poflibly ufe the /af in fpeaking upon this fubjeét. 
And as I had early been acquainted with Hogarth’s techie of 
Beauty, Y immediately thought that Muratore had only written: 
one thing, and meant anothér. All that I fhall fay upon this fub- 
je& is, that Iam aa prepared to vindicate every thing which I 
have advanced upon the principles of tafte, either in that part of 
my work which treats on planting, or in that which relates to 
landfcape. 

Annie I take my leave of Muratore. To the well-meaht 
and fenfible corrections of able men, I hall always be attentive ; 
a candid mind feels a pleafure in renouncing an error; but-to the 
illiberal attacks of envy, prejudice, or malignity, I will for ever 
oppofe a determined refiflance, with the fame fpirit that a man re- 
pels an affaflin or a robber. If Muratore fhould be induced to re- 
ply again, 1 forewarn him that I will not continue the controverfy, 
unlefs he forego mean infinuations, and fubftitute open, free, and 
fcientific argument. . Upon thefe grounds I will ftill meet him, 
even though he retain the panoply of a -fititious name; but in. 
any other cafe, I fhall pafs by, with the moft perfeé&t contempt, 
whatever he may advance, and leave him to enjoy the honours of 
a triumph, where contention would have been difgraceful, and 
victory humiliating. From what I have done in this letter, the 
public may judge that I confider my arguments as not being w- 
tenable ; and therefore they cannot infer from my future filence, 
under the above circumitances, that I-am driven off the field. 

Iam, Sir, yours, &c..- 


Joun Lovpox. 


Edinburgh, Fune 5. 1805. 


Ty 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

AT the requeft of a refpeétable correfpondent of yours, and 
with the confent of Mr Headrick, | fend you a copy of another of 
his letters to me, as it may give ufeful information to many peo- 
ple in the north country, who may be in want of fuel. I remain, 
Sir, your moft obedient fervant, Arex. Low. 

Annfield, Fanuary 24th 1805. 


Dear Sir, Thurfo, September 24th, 1801. 

I now beg leave to fulfil my promife of defcribing the 
plan I fuggefted reipecting fuel. In this I cannot lay claim to 
any invention of my own, but fhall only defcribe the fubftance of 
what I learnt from a Dutchman who was in this country before 
the war with Holland commenced, refpecting the mode of pre- 
paring fuel in fome parts of that country. ‘The people get a fort 
of blind coal, in the form of culm or drofs, which does not burn 
well of itfelf, from the bifhopric of Liege. They have alfo a kind 
of peat mud in their own country, which does not adhere fo as to 
form a peat. Thefe they mix together in certain proportions, 
and then work them among as much of the clay found in the 
bottom of their moffes, as makes the whole adhere in one mafs, 
‘The peat earth ferves to kindle the blind coal; and the clay not 
only makes the mafs adhere, but alfo ferves to modify the inflam- 
mation, fo that the whole burns flowly and equably. It alfo 
leaves much afhes for manure. 

They have two diftin&t objects in view in making thefe artifi- 
cial compounds. One is, to make lafting and cheap fires for 
heating rooms in cold weather, The-other is, to raife a fudden 
but temporary heat for boiling water or drefling vituals. 

Suppofe then you take equal bulks of blind coal culm and of 
mofs, or of the peat culm from the bottom of ftacks, or of the, 
powdery mofs from which peats have been taken, and mix them 
well together. Then work them among as much loamy clay as 
may be fuflicient to make them adhere. 

For making fires to heat rooms, this mafs is either compreffed 
in moulds, while ftill wet, and formed into the fhape of bricks ; 
or it is formed into rounded balls by the hand, and afterwards 
dried in the fun, or under fheds. When dried, a large grate of 
hearth-place is filled with thefe pieces, laid regularly with the 
hand, fo as to form a {mall air-hole paffing into it near the bottom 
in front, and rifing through its centre to the top. The whole is 
kindled by a few fhavings or chips of wood put into this air-hale, 
the Dutch gentleman affured me, that a fire made in this manner 
will laft more than twenty-four hours, and throw out an equable 
end agreeable heat. 
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For drefling victuals, &c. a part of 
the fame materials is formed into the 
fhape of a cone, or rather the fruftum 
of a cone. 

Thus, AB is a fruftum of a cone 
from 18 to 24 inches high, from 6 to 
8 inches broad at top, and from 13 to 
55 broad at the bafe. 

From A to B, a cylindrical opening 
or funnel paffes down through the cen- 
tre of the cone, of from 2 to 3 inches WR 
long, and 1 inch in height, fo as to Mi Wi 
contain nearly the fame fquare area with Hi Wilk 
the fection of the funnel. | "i 

The cylinder from A to B may be HAA 
formed by a rounded ftick thruft down 
through the cone while the materials 
are foft; and the opening, C, may be 
formed by a plug of wood, which is 
remoyed after the cone is finifhed. Great nicety is not neceffury, 
and the whole may be done by the hand. 

When the cone is finithed, allow it to dry as before. Then, 
if a few chips of wood, heath, or dried grafs, be thrown into 
the cylinder at A, and kindled by a light applied at C, thefe will 
fet on fire the peat and coal in the compolition of the cone that 
are next the cylinder. 

_ Owing to the draught, a {trong heat will iffue at A, and foon 
boil a kettle fufpended over it, or perform any culinary purpole 
required. 

When the purpofe is obtained, the heat is inftantly checked 
by clapping a flat {tone on the aperture at A, and ftopping that 
atC. Thus one of thefe cones may ferve to drefs victuals a 
long time, aud with the fmalleft poflible expenditure of fuel. 
Thofe who ufe them, fhould always haye a new one ready before 
the old one wears out. 

No fort of coal anfwers fo well as blind coal for this com- 

pound fpecies of fuel. I am not certain if I haye ftated the pro- 
portions correctly; but they will naturally vary a little as the 
coal and mofs may yary, and you can eafily.afcertain them by 
experiments. 
' When this is done, I conceive the people to the northward of 
you, who have {mall patches of mofs, might find it their advan- 
tage to ufe your blind coal as their common fuel. A fingle cart 
load would ferve a moderate family neatly a whole year. 

But as the Highland Society have called for information re- 
fpecting the economical ufe of fuel, you fhould lay the refult of 
your experiments, if fuccefsful, before them. Your coal is nearet 
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the fea than any other d/ind coal known to me in Scotland, and 
might prove a treafure in all the eaftern parts of the Highlands 
where the moffes are exhauited ; and even where this is not the 
cafe, it might fave the labour of cutting, drying, and carrying 
on the backs of fhelties, fuch immenfe quantities of peats as are 
neceflary for the confumption. 

Having ftated the fubitance of many converfations I had with 
the Dutch gentleman alluded to, I beg leave to mention, that he 
was a fkilful defigner, and often exhibited fudden fketches to il- 
luftrate his meaning—whether they refpeéted the forms into 
which his materials were to be fafhioned, or the mode of build- 
ing them, fo as to compofe a ftrong and durable fire. I regret 
I did not take notes of his converfations, or preferve his fketches, 
and that I have only memory to rely on for the accuracy of what 
I have detailed, From perfonal knowledge, I can affirm, that the 
plans I have defcribed, (if proved, and rendered eafy by previous 
experiments), would be of incalculable advantage to a great part 
of the Highlands of Scotland. 

But I conceive there are many ways in which you may employ 
your blind coal, arifing from its local fituation, and wholly inde- 
pendent of exportation. Its utility, in drying malt, and every 
{pecies of grain, has been long known; though the confumption 
in this way would be too limited to warrant finking pits, and 
conftructing expenfive machinery. Ics power in burning lime- 
fone is alfo generally known, and happily, you have limeftone 
contiguous to this coal, capable of enduring, without melting, 
the moft fervent heat your coal can excite. 

All naturalifts concur in the opinion, that blind coal confifts 
of carbon divefted of petroleum, and other evaporable ingredients 
which are ufually combined with coal. Your fiery philofophers 
affert, that thefe ingredients were originally combined with the 
blind, in the fame way as they are now found combined with 
other coals, but that they had been evaporated and expelled by 
fubterraneous heat. Your watery philofophers account for the 
fact in a different manner. I fhall leave fire and water to fettle 
their differences the beft way they can, and fhall only remark, 
that our world-makers feem not to have contemplated nature, 
except through the medium of a few foflil chips arranged in a 
cabinet, or they would have feen facts very inconfiftent with 
their theories. 

But the fact, that blind coal is carbon, feems to be well afcer- 
tained: and, fince there are no vifible marks of fulphur in the 
compofition of your coal, I conceive it may be advantageoufly 
ufed for raifing a welding heat in {miths’ forges. 

If found difficult to heat in the open air, or to fly off in pieces, 
as that fpecies of coal has a tendency to do, it may be enclofed 
ja a chamber made of fire-clay or brick, having apertures to ad- 
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mit the irons that were to be heated. Bituminated coal does not 
raife the welding heat, till after the evaporable ingredients are 
expelled from it, and the refiduum is converted into coak or 
carbon. 

Now, the blind coal is already in this ftate, with the advantage 
of being almoft wholly carbon, with hardly any mixture of 
earths. 

lalfo conceive that your blind coal might be advantageoufly, 
ufed in brafs founderies, and in all thofe furnaces where it is 
neceflary to calcine the coal, that is, to evaporate the bitumen 
from it before it is applied. 

As you have great quantities of excellent ironftone, I conceive 
it may be ufeful to afcertain whether your blind coal might not 
be ufed inftead of coak, for charging blaft-furnaces in the fmelt- 
ing of iron. 

hefe things are only propofed as fubjecs of inveftigation ; 
and if blind coal be found, in all cafes, to anfwer where coak is 
now ufed, the trouble and expence of calcining the coal will not 
only be faved, and a confiderable quantity of carbon, now una- 
voidably confumed during the procefs of coaking or calcining 
the coal, but a much fiercer heat will be excited. I remain, &c. 


James HeEapnricx. 


BRANCH I, 


AGRICULTDRAL INTELLIGENCE, 


' Since the publication of our laft Number, the weather, on the 
whole, has been variable, often ungenial and unfavourable to the grow- 
ing crops of grain, though, generally {peakinz, friendly to the growth 
of grafs and other leguminous plants. The ‘quarter commenced with 
cold, fharp weather, which, however, being dry, proved favotirable to 
the working of turnip and fallow land; but the chief complaint in June 
was a want. of funfhine and heat, which, of courfe, kept every article 
behind. - The beginning of July was more complacent, and every thing 
then pufhed on with rapidity; but the latter part of the month proved ¢ 
more uukindly, and fince the zrit, boifterous winds and heavy fhowers, 
followed often with clofe fogs, have been very prevalent. > 
: 3 9 rom 
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From the intelligence communicated to us by our numerous correfpon- 
dents, it would appear that an uniformity of weather has in a great mea- 
fure prevailed over the whole ifland, at leait that any flight fhade or differ- 
ence therein may be attributed to local circumftances, Almoft the like 
quantity of rain has fallen in every diftri€t, and the want of funfhine has 
been likewife felt in all, Every account concurs with our opiaion, that 
the harveft will at leaft be fourteen days later than laft year ; and, had not 
circumftances been fimilar, it is impoffible that the winding up of the corn 
farmers’ labours could, as with one confeat, have been fo regularly polt- 

ned, 

PeThe late rains, it is believed, have injured the wheats in a confiderable 
degree ; and there is reafon to dread that a continuation of moift weather 
will ultimately prove eminently prejudicial. In fome diitri€ts, both blight 
and mildew have been difcovered, and in others the red oaker, or gum, has 


been obferved very extenfively. At this time, it would be rath to offer, 


any thing like a prediction concerning the confequences of thefe difeafes, 
becaufe they may be leffened or increafed according to the nature of the 
after weather. We cannot, however, avoid noticing, that the prefent ftate 
of the wheat crop abundantly juttifies the opinions given in our laft, when 
reviewing Sir Jofeph Banks’s pamphlet on the difeafes of that valuable grain. 

We faid in the February Namber, that the manufacturing and mercan- 
tile interefts would attempt to get the corn law, pafled in thepreceding 
feffion, repealed or amended ; and exhorted the landed intereft to ftand for- 


ward and defend themfelves. Our prediction is accomplifhed, though our. 


exhortation proved fruitlefs and unavailing. ‘Indeed, while manufacturers 
met in thoufands, and figned petitions for a repeal, the landed intereft re- 


mained fait afleep, and patiently allowed their adverfaries to do what they, 
pleafed. As the amendments made extend to Scotland only, the Englifh- 


Members did not interfere ; confequently, a {mall and ineffe€tual oppolition 
was given to the meafure. 

Our readers may with to know the nature of the amendments made. 
We thall detail them briefly, leaving the commentary to an after occafion. 
1f, The import and export of grain into Scotland is, after the 15th Augutt 
1805, to be regulated by the average prices of the tevelve Engli/b maritime 
difirids, and not by any reference to the average prices of the country 
where the grain.is to. be confumed. 2d, The export of grain, whatever 
is the average of the Englith maritime diftri€ts, may be ftopped in any dif- 
tri&, when the prices in fuch diftri&, during the preceding week, exceed 
the import rates. 3d, Permiffion for importing grain from the Britifh co- 


lonies in America is,extended to fix montha In faét, the mercantile in-’ 
tereft have, as ufual, gained a complete. victory ; for, though the import 


rates of the preceding f{eflions are nominally retained, grain may he import- 


ed into Scotland when prices are mach below thefe rates.. A copy of the 


bill thall be given in our. next Number. 

The grain markets, however, in defiance of the new bill, have lately ad- 
vanced confiderably, and there is little chance of 2 declenfion till the current 
crop is harvefted. It has been found, that every exertion to import could 
not permanently reduce the price of grain ; and, latterly, the qualities im- 
ported have been fo inferior, that, in many cafes, they could not be ufed 
without a confiderable admixture, 
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This has been an excellent grafs feafon, and, of courfe, the demand for 
lean ftock bas been great. The turnip crop has alfo fucceeded in almoft 
every diftri&, which neceffarily will continue the demand for a time, though 
eventually a glut in the market may thereby be produced. The value of 
labour has lately increafed prodigioufly, though this circumftance, with 
much apparent juftice, is not by many people confidered as tending to the 
injury of the agriculturift. If he pays a higher price for labour, the con- 
fumer is thereby enabled to afford a higher price for the produtions of the 
foil, ot, which is nearly the fame thing, the latter is provided with the 
means of procuring more of the neceffaries of life ; and thus the balance re. 
mains ftill nearly in equilibrio. 

A copy of the new Property Tax Bill has juft been received from Lon. 
don; and, from:a curfory examination thereof, we are enabled to fay, that the 
amendments now made on the former complicated and multifarious a& will 
tend to fimplify the affeflment and colleGion of that tax. We fhould have 
been happy could we have added, that the relief merited by agriculturifts 
had formed a part of this bill; but, as the old criterion for afcertaining 
their incomes is ftill retained, very little benefit to them will, fo far as we 
have inveftigated the fubje&, accrue from the recent ftatute. 

The Publifhers of this Work, in imitation of the laudable and praife. 
worthy example fet them by Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart., are fo good as 
to authorife us to offer, in their name, a gold medal of five guineas value, 
or that fum in money, to the author of the beft Effay on the Culture 
and Management of Wheat. Competitors will, therefore, pleafe tranf- 
mit their Effays on or before the firft day of January 1806, enclofing a feal- 
ed note, with their defignation and addrefs, and marking on the cover 
thereof the diftinguifhing motto of their paper; none of which notes fhall 
we except the one which belongs to the fuecefsful competitor.— 

uly 3%. 


eee 
EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE, 
SCOTLAND. 
Wigtonfoire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather was cold and backward till the fecond week of June, when 
fome genial rains were received ; but their effedts were in a great meafure 
loft, in confequence of being fucceeded by cold northerly winds. The 
grain'crops at that time were in a very backward ftate, though, latterly, 
they look much better than might have been expeéted. from previous cir- 
cumftances. Hay, however, is a deficient crop, being ftinted by the cold 
in May, thongh the paflure fields, which were long bate, are now much 
recovered. Owing to the want of grafs in the early part of the feafon, 
net much has been done in the cattle trade ; but latterly a demand has ap- 
peared, and prices have been offered which will foon infure a fale. The 
dtain of cattle from this diftriét, laft fall, was fo great, as to induce many 
farmers not to be in a hurry of felling ; and thefe circumftances, combined, 
gccafioned a greater delay than cuftomarily happens, g 
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Little grain remains on hand, and from the paucity of fales, it is im- 
practicable to quote a regular fcale of prices. Turnips were put well into 
the ground, and the plants, which are abundant, prefent a moft healthy 
and vigorous afpe&t. Rain has fallen plentifully for fome days paft, which, 
however beneficial to the growing crops, is highly unfavourable to hay har- 
veft, which is now in hand.— Fuly 16. 

Letter from Upper Annandale, 18th Fuly. 

¢ Tus fummer commenced with cold and drought, which affe&ted the 
paftures and fown grafles very much,—blackened the earlieft potatoes, and 
alfo the bloffoms of fruit: trees and buthes,—retarded the growth of mea- 
dows,—and rendered the oats on poor fhallow foils dwarfith ; but the oats 
and barley, in deep or rich lands, were little affeéted. ‘The plentiful rains 
that fell in June revived fome languifhing crops, and brought others rapidly 
ons and the fine weather of the laft ten days has enabled farmers to cut 
down the earlieft fown graffes, and to make them into fummer ricks, with- 
out their being touched by rain. The prefent afpeét of crops in this dif- 
tri& is nearly as follows. 

« Barley in the ear, an abundant crop. Oats fhooting, and moftly a 
good crop ; Spots dwarfith, and particular fields over luxuriant. Potatoes 
every where good. Sown Graffs in general very light ; but a decent crop 
on lands well dreffed, if alfo well Aained, through laft winter, Meadows 
later than laft feafon, and probably lighter. Paffures much improved by 
the June rains, and prefent heat. Turnips generally promifing, and moftly 
hoeing and fingling out ; Swedith turnips well fpread. Wheat appears well, 
but is here only in {mall quantities. Flax, in general, exceedingly thin and 
bad. © Prices of cattle and theep declined much, but have rifen again of 
late ; and Wool is in demand, at an advance, efpecially fine qualities. Meat 
continues at 6d. per lib., and oatmeal fteady at 2s. 6d. per flone. Sown 
hay 10d. per ftone of 24 lib.” 

Morayfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue growing crops in this county, efpecially wheat and oats, wear a 
moft promifing appearance ; if any partial failure, it is in barley. Wheat 
feems to have efcaped the blight; but in fome fields {mutt is too much dif- 
cerned. The great danger to be apprehended is from over luxuriancy, if 
the weather fets in wet, as the crop in general will be fome wecks later 
than laft feafon. The grain markets clofed with a fteady demand. Wheat 
358. to g0s.; Barley 248. to 25s. ; and Oats 17s. to 18s. per boll, Siirling- 
fhire wheat and barley meafure, The late permiffion for the diftillers to 
work on 1{t O@tober in place of roth November, by whomfoever propofed, 
has been a moft beneficial meafure for the landed and farming iotereft of 
the north, and the promoter deferves their beft thanks ; without this tole- 
ration, large quantities of inferior bear, which is now fold off at fair-prices, 
ast have lain on hand, and ultimately, perhaps, gone to the feeding of 

ogs. 

Hay is a middling crop. Pafture abundant fince the late favourable 
change of weather; and lean flock have, within thele three weeks, expe- 
rienced a rife in price, with ready fale. 

Potatoes are good ; turnip but partially fo-. 

Some 
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Some farmers among us are now begun to fow rape after the method 
practifed in Northumberlahd, to be eat-off the ground by fheep and cattle 
previous to its being ploughed up for wheat. The experiment is not yet 
brought to maturity, although little doubt is entertained of its fuccefs. 

Two different croffes of fheep, the one for a hill, the other for a low 
country diftriét, have been lately attempted in this county ; the former by 
an intelligent farmer, is from a South-Down tup (brought north by Jofeph 
King Ele. of Newmill), fine wool, long-bodied, black face and legs, with 
common black-faced hill ewes. The Highland fhepherd, who had charge 
of the flock in which this change was introduced, was at firft moft averfe 
to it, fearing the crofs would neither ftand the winter, nor forage fo well 
in the hills, although fatisfied that both wool and carcafe would be mate- 
rially benefited. In all refpeéts, he is now quite reconciled to this difco- 
very of his mafter’s (for here it was never known before) ; and the owner 
will be amply repaid, having fold his wooi from this crofs at 22s. per ftone 
of 24 Englith lib., while for the Highland wool he only obtained 1os., 
both unwafhed. If any hill fheep farmer has a mind to try the experiment, 
fome half-bred tups may be had, by applying to the fecretary of the Mo- 
raythire Farming Club. 

The other brood alluded to, is from fmall white ewes, the aborigines of 
the country, croffed with Dithley tups. Many of thofe ewes, when judi- 
cioufly picked out, are found very handfome, uncommonly {mall in the 
bone, fine wooled, make excellent nurfes, and, if moderately well fed dur- 
ing winter, feldom fuffer in lambing. ‘The wool from this crofs readily 
fold this feafon at 25s. per ftone; and the flefh feems better adapted for 
thofe counties where the coalheavers’ mutton has not got into vogue, or 
where, from its fize, the fale of fuch is with difficulty effeéted. On the 
whole, it is found to anfwer particularly well in the lower diftri€s of this 
county, and is worth trying in fimilar fituations over the greater part of 
Scotland, efpecially north of the Forth, , 

_ N. B.—Since the above was wrote, fome of our beit wheat fields have 
been attacked by blight; and as the weather is wet, and much of the 
grain under the blooming procefs, an increafe of the malady may be 
dreaded. Fuly 27» 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

A long tra& of cold weather, which Continued till about the end of lait 
month, kept our crops long in a very backward ftate. Since that period, 
we have experienced a favourable change, and things are now puthing on 
with great rapidity. The barley ftill continues very defective, ete 
where fown after turnip ; a failure now very prevalent with land upon a re- 
tentive bottom ; perhaps this may in fome meafure be owing to the injury 
done to the foil by carting off the turnip. Oats in fuch cafes fucceed better, 
and are frequently fubftituted. The harveft muft be a late one, which of 
courfe will render it a precarious bufinefs in fuch a climate as ours, what- 
-ever it. may be in more favourable fituations. The moft of our grain was 
-brought to market fome time ago, at leaft out of the hands of the farmer ; 
aad, upon the whole, we have reafon to be. fatisfied with the fales and 
produce of laft year, as it brings us nearer to a level with the high price 
of labour and various other expences, than has happened for fome years 
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paft. Our hay crop turns out much better than was expeéted ; and the 
paftures now prefent a luxuriant appearance. For ‘the lait two or three 
markets, cattle in good condition were more in demand, and prices ra- 
ther advancing. Little confumpt in the butcher market. Beef, 5d. to 
7d. per lib. Amfterdam. 

The turnips look very healthy, having for the moft part made a good 
braird, and efcaped the ravages of the fly ; and what wheat we have has 
all along maintained a good appearance ; fo that if the mext month is favour- 
able, a confiderable return may be expected from this article. Fuly 25. 

Angus Quarterly Report, 25th Ful). 

The moderate rains which have fallen, at imtervals highly feafonable and 
convenient for the country, fince the firft week of June, have greatly im- 
proved the crops of every kind, particularly hay and pafture-grafs, which 
had fuffered confiderably from the preceding hard, cold, chilling weather in 
April and May ; and, confequently, the cattle markets all around kept 
dull till St Peters at Forfar, the 3d inftant, when buifinefs of that kind 
began to revive. On Tuefday, 1éth, at Stobs:fair near Dundee, a brifk 
fale commenced ; and, there being feveral Englith dealers, good prices were 
agoing. Thurfday the 18th, at Paddy fair in the Mearns, a greater num- 
ber of dealers from the fouth, and higher prices than had been known there, 
as is faid, for a long while before. And, yefterday, the 24th, the hill mar- 
ket of Kirriemuir, very little, if any, inferior to the former. 

Wheats look fmilingly rich. Barley in feveral places rather thin, but no 
appearance of deficiency. The profpect of Peas, as alfo of Lint, generally 
encouraging. Hay harveft well advanced, and the crop good; not likely to 
go above 6d., if fo high, the ftone weight. Fruit is a feanty crop ges 
nerally. An antidote, more effeétual, and of eafier application, than -hi- 
therto propofed, much wanted againft the caterpillar, whofe ravages upon 
the bufh foliage of this feafon are like to know no bounds. Meat ftill 
high; Beef and Mutton 7d., Lamb 6d. per lib. Odds of 30s. were 
lately given at our ports for barley of lait crop, and a guinea offered for a 
confiderable quantity of the new. Our fiars, annually and monthly, from 
Candlemas laft to this date inclufive, ftand as below. 
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Invernefsjbire Quarterly Report. 


The weather was extremely cold till the’ middle of June, when fine warm 
rains fet in, witich benefited the growing crops very much ; and now aa 
abundant crop may be expected, though the harveft will be fully two weeks 
later than in laft feafon. Some fields of barley will probably be ready for 
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the fickle by the end of Auguft ; but a general harveft cannot be expefed 
fooner than the fecond week of September. 

Grain, the fale of which had ftagnated much in the beginning of the 
quarter, has lately had a brifk demand. Barley in particular has been much 
in requeft, and great quantities have been thipped for the fouthward. Sheep 
and wool have advanced in price. At Fort-William market, where moft 
of the theep and wool of the North Highlands are fold, wedder lambs 
fold at 73. to 7s. 6d. ; wedder theep 20s. to 218. 3 caft ewes 8s. to os. ; 
wool unfmeared gs. 6d. per Scotch ftone ; ditto tarred 7s. 6d. All thefe 
articles have rifen higher fince the market, and fales continue to go on 
brifkly. The fale of cattle has been duller than that of fheep, and fewer 
have gone fouthward than in former years. Accommodation at the banks 
being rather limited, prevents, purchafers from making extenfive {pecula- 
tions. 

The Caledonian Canal is going forward with fpirit ; and a great pro- 
portion of the work people at this fide have been employed in making a 
new bed for the river Nefs, at a place where the canal goes into the old 
channel. The firft lock is confiderably advanced ; and, in fhort, much 
progrefs is made in every department. ‘The effects of that national under- 
taking on the value of labour are now, however, feverely felt, as a good 
hand cannot be got to work by the day at lefs than 2s. 3d. or 25, 6d. ; 
and 38. 6d. per day, befides drink, is given for cutting hay. Thefe high 
wages are occafioned by the principal contractors at the canal fetting out 
{mall pieces of the work to inferior undertakers, who each have a {quad of 
fix or eight below them ; and as the undertaker wheels the firlt barrow, he 
muft bribe high, fo as the fquad may keep up with him. About one 
thoufand hands are employed at this end of the canal; and it is a matter 
of aftonifhment, that this number has not increafed the confumption of 
butcher meat in the {malleft degree,--— Fuly 25. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue fummer throughout has been extremely favourable for dreffing fal- 
lows and drilled crops of every denomination. ‘The turnips have come up 
freely, and hitherto met with no check from the caterpillar. Thefe, as 
well as the fallows, are in a ftate of great forwardnefs, and io fine culture, 

Wheat and beans are luxuriant, and at prefent greatly at the mercy of 
the weather: much rain would prove ruinous to both thefe crops. Oats 
and barley may be deemed a fair average crop. Many fields of the latter 
are, however, rather flight, and in a degree of foulnefs inconfiftent with 
improved agriculture. 

otwithftanding thefe favourable appearances, the die is not yet caft: 
for the crops at prefent are certainly from ten days to a fortnight later than 
ordinary ; fo that a great deal ftill depends upon the enfuing month. 

The potato fields look well, and are perhaps more free of the curl than 
in fome former years. 

Hay is a good crop, and the quality excellent, where it has been got up 
during the previous fine weather ; but mowers have been fearce. In fome 
diftriéts they are only in the midft of hay. harvelt, and in others they have 
not yet begun. The buyers (fomething like the manufaéturers) think that 
they ought to have hay at the fame rate for which they ufed to buy it in 
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good feafons twenty years fince, and are offering 6d: per ftone of 22 lib. 
The growers with more reafon fay, that with double rents and triple 
wages, with a train of burdens additional, and unknown twenty years ago, 
that even with a good crop and improved management, they cannot afford 
hay for lefs than 8d. per ftone ; and there the matter refts. Mowers twen- 
ty years fince were 15d. a day ; this year, 3s. 6d. and 4s. a day, befides 
beer, or 48. 3d. without beer, 

The paftures in general are good ; and the demand both for cattle and 
fheep to England confiderable, at rather incredfed prices. Beef at Edin- 
burgh, of equal quality, brings rather more money, finking the offal, than 
during the winter and fpring months—fay gs. and gs. 6d. per ftone of 
17, lib. The flack-yards are nearly empty. —— Fuly 26. 

Letter from Glafgow, Fuly 26. 

* Tue Irifh ports having been fhut againft the exportation of all kinds 
of grain, wheat excepted, for the laft three months, our importation froni 
thence was confined to a few cargoes of oats, thipped before the laft quar- 
ter-day.. This, however, together with fome cargoes from Northumber- 
land and the north of Scotland, have kept our market abundantly fupplied 
with that fort of grain. About 10,000 bolls of wheat, imported from 
Dantzic into Leith and Grangemouth, came to this market, This has 
been our chief foreign fupply, the deficiency of which has ‘been amply 
made up by the adjacent country, which, laft year, muft have yielded far 
beyond expectation. 

* The country at prefent has a fine appearance. Should the weather fet 
in dry and funny, we may look forward for an abundant crop: At prefent 
we are bufy at hay harvett ; and fhould we have dry weather for a few 
weeks, it will be got up in fine order. This crop has turned out weightier 
by much than was once expeGted. Our potatoes bid fair to yield a fide 
crop. Annexed you have a ftate of our Markets. 

* State of Glafgow Markets, July 26. 
Dantzic Wheat + 408. to 42s. per boll of 240 lib. 


Canada ditto - 408. — 458. ditto ditto. 

Britith ditto - 43% — 46s. ditto Linlithgow meafure; 
Barley - - 348 —- 378 ditto Stirling ditto. 

Bear - - 308. — 34%. ditto ditto ditto. 
Potato Oats - 253. — 26s. 6d, do. ditto ditto, 
Common ditto - 21s, — 238. ditto ditto ditto. 

Ini ditto - 248. — 258. ditto of 264 lib. 


Old Hay, 10d. per ftone.—New ditta, 7d. to 8d. ” 
Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report: ‘ 

Tue weather which fet in cold towards the end of April, continued fo 
till the. middle of June ; but as the feed fown this year was good; and fea- 
fonably laid down, and as there were frequent falls both of fnow and rain; 
vegetation was oply.retarded ; the plants were not materially injured, nor 
the crap thinned. When favourable weather returned, the growth came 
forward with a moft aflonifhing rapidity ; and the lalt two weeks of June; 
and all the mooth of July having been good, ‘crops of every kind promifé 
abundance, whether they confilt of wheat, of bears.of oats, or of peas or 
Hobs vi. WO: 25." " <“oo* * Se igen: 
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beans. Harveft, however, will be fome weeks later than ufual ; and Upon 
the fueceeding months we muft yet depend. The hay crop is a full average 
one; in many places, the cutting and making is far advanced ; in others, 
‘it is juft begun, Clover has been particularly luxuriant this year. The 
turnip-feed came up very rapidly; the earlieft fown looks uncommonly 
well, and the lateft are following apace. Potatoes are not far forward, but 
are fufficiently promifing. T'he pafture-grafs, which kept long backward, 
has lately mended much ; indeed, in few feafons has it been better than for 
a month paft; and cattle have, during that time, fold more readily, and at 
higher prices, than before. Great numbers of them are juft now on their 
way to England. There is very little oats or bear remaining on hand, ex- 
cept in the flack-yards; the demand having increafed for thefe articles 
during the prefent month, and the price, efpecially for the latter, having 
advanced a good deal. Of oat-meal there remains in the county, unfold, a 

confiderable quantity, there having been littk demand for that article dur- 

ing the feafon. July 26. 

Letter from Falkirk, Fuly 27. 

‘ Tue cold, fharp dry weather, noticed at the clofe of laft: quarter, 
continuing after the commencement of the prefent, kept the paitures 
very bare for a long time, which occafioned confiderable diftrefs: they 
are now, however, much mended. Hay, from the fame caufes, is but 
a light crop, upon the whole, in this diftrié, although fome partial good 
fields are to be feen. The late rains and genial weather improved the 
hay greatly, even beyond expectation ; but were too late of reaching us, to 
recover it entirely. The hay crop is therefore below an average ; never- 
thelefs, the price will not exceed, if it even reaches 6d. per ftone of 
22 lib. Tron; which proves inconteltibly, that although the confumption 
_of that article is increafed, the quantity produced from the extenfive culti- 
vation of the fown graffes is really above the demand ; and unlefs farmers 
fet ferioufly about fome mode of confuming it profitably on their own pre: 
mifes, it muft, in ordinary years, prove a very drug in the market. It 
would not require any deep knowledge in arithmetic, to fhow how very in- 
adequate, now-a-days, fuch a price is to the increafed expence of producing 
it. The fecond crop, or foggage, will be abundant. The corn crops in 
this diftri@ are upon the whole good. Wheat and beans moft excellent, 
and certainly promife at prefent to be above an average, although the lat- 
ter are late, andthe former fo luxuriant, that very little rain at this criti- 
cal feafon' would do great mifchief. Indeed, while I am writing this re- 
port, it is raining pretty heavy: the wheat fields are already drooping 
their ftately heads, and, in the courfe of the laft two hours, partially lodg- 
ed ; but if the rain goes off foon, they will probably get up again. Bar- 
ley and oats are midalling crops. Potatoes look well. We are not likely 
at prefent to have general harveft under four or five weeks. The feafoa 

“has been favourable for working the fummer fallows, an important confi- 
deration in the Carfe ; and as the cultivation of wheat is increafing, fo 
luckily is our attention turned to this falutary, and with us indifpenfable 
eae. I truft we hall continue Tufficiently old-fafhioned, not to be di- 
yerted from it by any alluring promifes of advantage to be derived from 

Suphtituting green drilled crops, to the total exclufion of fummer fallow al- 
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together. On a part of my fallow break of laft year, I tried what I have 
always heard confidered near fully equal to any fallow, a drilled green 
crop two years in fucceffion. The crop was potatoes, well dunged both 
years, and alfo limed the fecond. The potatoes were of excellent quality, 
though the crop was not large, which is generally the cafe on clay foil. 
The reft of the ficld was completely fummer-fallowed, dunged, and alfo 
limed. The wheat this year is an excellent full crop on both, thoagh 
fown with little more than fix pecks per Scotch acre ; but {trikingly bet- 
ter on the fallowed portion. This, however, is not the moft material cir- 
cumftance ; for, in point of cleannefs, the fallowed part is infinitely fupe- 
tior, which no doubt muft be of great advantage during the whole rota- 
tion. Moreover, the fallow procefs, abitraétedly confidered, is known fo 
powerfully to promote fertility, that a much f{maller quantity of dung is 
fufficient to produce this défirable effect ; and, in molt fituations, this is of 
the lait importance. Our grain market was for fome time very dull, with 
a declenfion of prices ; but of late it has become brifk again, with a con- 
fiderable rife. Wheat may be quoted about 46s. per boll Linlithgow ftand- 
ard meafure; Beans, 23s.; Barley, 36s. to 403., both per Stirlingthire 
boll; but the laft is in a great meafure nominal ; for there is very little 
baley in the market, and it is at prefent greedily fought after. Odat-meal, 
161d. per peck, of 8 lib. Dutch weight. There is fearcely a folitary ftack 
now ftanding in any yard in all our neighbourhood ; but I underftand the 
granaries along the Canal are at prefent pretty well ftocked. Our butcher 
market has continued very fteady. Beef at prefent in retail, 8d.; Mut- 
ton, gd:; Lamb, 7d. ; all per pound Tron of 22 ounces Englifh, The 
price of labourers continues to rife; and the difficulty of procuring theny, 
even in this populous diftri€t, at any rate, is increafing almolt to an alarm- 
ing degree ; fo that ferious apprehenfions are entertained, when harvett ar- 
rives, what is to be done for hands. ‘This evil will be aggravated, from 
people’s fears already inducing them to go about to engage before hand 
fuch as can be picked up. Hay cutters are getting from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
per day, with victuals; and from 4s. to 53. 6d. per acre when cut by 
piece-work : laft year, it was done for 33. 6d. and 4s. per acres ‘Thofe, £ 
believe, who have cut by day’s wages, have not paid lefs than 6s. or 7s. 
per acre; If thefe things are indications of increafing profperity, we are 
unqueftionably advancing rapidly to the very fiimmit of national greatuefs ; 
if they are evils, they will ptobably work their own care. However it 
may be, the rent of every {pot of ground that comes into the market aug- 
ments in a degree that excites furprife, even with thofe who ought to have 
fome judgment in thefe matters, ” 
Fife Quarterly Report. 

TuouGi the pafture grafs in this county has foffered for want of rain, 
of which very little has fallen for near two months, yet none of the vidtual 
crops feem to have been in the leaft checked in growth, from one end of 
the county to the other ; and on all foils and climatés, the crop appears to 
be abundant, where the land is, as it ought to be, clean aad in good con- 
dition. 

The wheat is univerfally good, the ear large, and promifes, if fair and 
favourable weather continue, to be above an average crop, 
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Barley alfo very good, efpecially the early fown, not inferior to lak 
year. Oats alfo good and bulky, and very little laid in the belt foils, 
Peas and beans excellent ; promife to be well podded, not being over luxu- 
riant in ftraw. 

Hay in this county, in general, rather a light crop, but confiderably 
better than expected a month ago. The price expeéted to be about 3. 
per hundred flone. In general, got up in fine order; and the fecond cut- 
ting advancing faft, as rain is now begun to fall plentifully, but fo genuy, 
as not to be injurious to the corn crops, and of infinite fervice to the 
grafs and potatoes, which wanted nothing but moifture to make them for 
certain a very produtive crop. 

Turnips. In no feafon have thefe done better than in this: every where 
good ; no blanks ; nor did the fly attack them. As for the caterpillar, 
it is almoft unknown in the county. 

Flax. This crop has fuffered more for want of rain than any other, 
and will be fhort and unequal. It will probably, however, produce abun- 
dance of good feed ; and by faving the feed, the deficiency in value may be 
made up to the flax raifer: For hundreds in this county find, from expe- 
rience, that Scots flax feed (where Dutch feed was fown and the crop 
faved) produces flax, equal in weight and finenefs to foreign feed, for 
one year, but degenerates after. A good deal of ruta baga is fown, not 
to exclude common turnip, but for [pring feeding. 

Cattle are in good condition, and numerous, as the high prices occa 
fioned many to turn their attention to breeding fome years ago.— Fuly 27. 
Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Tuer months of April and May prefenting much frofty weather, vegeta- 
tion was of courfe greatly impeded ; but the feafonable June rains, and the 
genial heat which followed, fet every thing in motion, and, with the ex- 
ception of barley, brought forward a molt luxuriant crop, fo far as cit- 
eumftances will permit an eftimation to be made. The harveft, however, 
will be late, fully fourteen days behind that of laft year ; and few evils are 
more to be dreaded by a corn farmer, in this diftri@, than a late cutting 
and ingathering of the crop. 

Hay harveft is in hand. Though the growth of grafs was checked by 
cold in the early part of the feafon, yet the clovers, which laft year planted 
uncommonly well, maintained themfelves in the ground till favourable wea- 
ther arrived, when a rapid growth commenced. ‘The turnip crop, which 
is rather on a larger fcale than ufual, is healthy and seine and as yet 
has been free both of the fly and the caterpillar, Sheep markets are higher 
than laft year, Wedder hogs at Linton markets fold from 143. to 17%; 
ftock lambs of the black-faced kind from 7s. to gs. ; Cheviot lambs from 
8s. to 12s. Wool has alfo advanced in price. The rife is about one fixth 
more than what was given laft year. The keep for cattle being abun- 
dant, has increafed the demand for that article; and good horfes, both 
for draught and the faddle, fully maintain the late high prices. Graie 
brings nearly the famé prices as quoted in the Haddington weekly lit. 
Some oats remain on hand ; but the barley crop is completely exhauited. 
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Rofsfbire Quarterly Report. . 

We have the profpect of an abundant crop in this county ; and now 
with for dry, warm funfhine, to bring it to maturity, as the copious rains 
during the prefent week will enfure plenty of growth. There is no ap- 
pearance of harveit here, even of early oats, fooner than September, which 
is fully two. or three weeks behind laft year. Wheat, in the early part 
of the fpring, looked in many cafes indifferently, and threatened to be 
thin and light ; but fince it fet off in April, it has continued healthy and 
vigorous, brought forth a fine ear, and, under the prefent moift ftate of 
the weather, has a better chance of being a good crop, both in quantity 
and quality, than if it had promifed more at an carly period. Barleys, in 
feveral fields that were early fown, will be a light crop, which may be at- 
tributed to the cold weather in the months of May and June. Oats and 
peas generally promife well; though it is to be feared the latter will be 

more ‘produgtive i in ftraw than corn, Few beans are fown in this county 5 
thofe that are, have a luxuriant growth, and, having enjoyed fine wea- 
ther while blooming, may be expeted to turn out well. Hay is a weighty 
crop, but by no means has a favourable harveft feafon, being all {till ex- 
poled during this foft wet weather. Turnips uniformly brairded well, and 
are now a promiling crop; the firft fown twice hoed, and nearly touch- 
ing in the rows. lt however deferves to be noticed, that thofe fown ei- 
ther immediately before the rains we had on the roth, rith, and 12th of 
June, or foon thereafter when the land was in a raw flate, have made com- 
paratively poor progrefs ; and though the fowing before heavy rains can- 
not be averted or forefeen, ftill we fhould have a little patience till the 
land is again in a proper {tate for fowing ; as, by fo doing, in the ead it 
will be found that there will be gain in place of lofs by delay There 
has been no attack on the turnip plants this feafon by infedts; which 
deferves notice. 

There was fome demand for cattle in this county during the month 
of May ; but, fince that time, till within the laft eight days, there has 
been almoft nothing doing. Several drovers have now come iuto this and 
the neighbouring counties of Sutherland and Caithnels, who are purchafing 
brifkly : 30s. a head of advance in price has been obiained on three year 
old ftots of from 7]. to SL value ; and it is agreeable to hear of the de 
mand in the fouth country markets for live ftock, which will prove a fea- 
fonable relief to the north, from whence, as yet, few cattle have gone this 
feafon, Good flots, in freth condition, are from 8s. to 8s. 6d. per Dutch 
tone, finking the offal. Highland wedders, rifing four years old, fell 
freely at from 20s. to 2183 caft ewes from 8s. 6c. to 108. ; lambs 6s. 
Coarfe fmeared. wool 78. 6d. ; unfmeared ditto 9s. 6d. ; Cheviot ditto 28s. 
per ftone. Corn markets, during the month of May, and till the middle of 
funey were much at a ftand: Since that period, there has been a demand. 
Prefent prices are, for common Oats, from 18s. to 208. ; Potato ditto, 
from 238. to 26s. per five firlots ; Barley, from 25s. to 28s. per four firlots ; 

eas 18s. per boll of four firlots (24 pints to the firlot) ; Wheat, from 
36s, to 408. per Linlithgow boll. However, any thing as to buying and 
telling corn is but trifhng, the bulk of the crop having been difpofed of 
Fuly 275 
Cc 3 Litter 


Mihe confiderable time ago. 
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Letter from a Gentleman in Kincardinefbire, Fuly 29th. 

‘Tur weather, during the prefent month, has been favourable to 
vegetation, and the crops have improved much. The hay crop, which, 
in the early part of the feafon, looked very thin and poor, will in ge. 
neral turn out a middling crop. The rye-grafs has failed this feafon ; 
but never were the clovers more luxuriant, or in greater abundance. 
Many farmers have futiered by their cattle {welling on the clovers.. 1 with 
fome of your correfpondents would fay what they give their cattle when 
in this fituation. ‘The cure, here, isto put an egg-fhell filled with tar over 
their throats ; to keep them in conftant motion, and prevent their drinking 
water ; and, if very bad, to ftab them in the fide with a fmall knife under 
the lower rib. When not foon obferved, they are fure to be loft. 

‘ The wheat crop has much improved, Oats, peas and beans look 
exceedingly well, and promife an abundant crop; but the bear is thin 
in general over the county. The market for grain and cattle has takea 
a fudden. fart within thefe four weeks. Oats fetch from 20s. to 21s. ; 
Bear from 28s. to 30s. per boll, and a quick demand. Cattle, particu- 
Jarly good two and three year old ftots, have advanced from two to three 
pounds a head.’ 

Extradt of a Letter from the diftri8 of Carrick, Sfuly 29. 

© Tue flate of the weather in this county, for upwards of three months 
patt, has been all in extremes. The dry weather began about the 12th of 
April, and continued, with little interruption, to the zoth or 23d of June, 
with perpetual cold and froft almoft every night ; and, for eight days out 
of ten, we had the wind from fome point of the north: fo that, at one 
time, this diitrift had a moft unpromifing appearance. At the period 
above mentioned, the crops were fearde covering the ground. Rye-grafs 
appeared to be extremely deficient ; and-the paftures were fcarce fufficient 
to keep the cattle alive. Since that time, with the gentle fhowers that 
fell, and the warmth that fucceeded, there has a degree of vegetation 
taken place that feldom occurs, Crops of all kinds are looking well, 
more efpecially oats, which is the prevailing crop in this part of the 
country ; and if the remaining part of the feafon continues favourable, 
it is the general opinion that the crop will exceed an average. There 
is only one thing unfavourable. The late vegetation, as might be ex- 
petted, muft unavoidably occafion a late harveft, unlefs there fhall be fuch 
a continuance of drought and heat as is fearcé¢ to be expeéted ‘in this cli- 
mate. It may perhaps be owing to the long cold weather, and the fuc- 
ceeding moft rapid vegetation, that the crops in general are uncommonly 
lean, even of the ufual annual weeds. ‘The feafon has been highly fa- 
vourable for the culture of turnips, which are looking well, fo far as they 
have proceeded; and if a preference is to be given to any part of the 
crop, it may perhaps be given to the potatoes, which are now cultivated 
to a confiderable extent, and are univerfally looking well. Many farmers 
give a preference of thefe to turnip, and think they have a better crop 
after. the former than the latter. As this is contrary to common exper!- 
ence, it is very much to be fufpeéted that it muft arife from mifmanage- 
ment of fome kind or other. 

‘ The grain markets have continued in a gradual advance. Any 
oat méal that is to be had is jut now’ felling at a8d. and xd. the 
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peck ; and. .it isin general fearce. Lean cattle, of late, have had a brific 
fale, though.no very great advance in price ; but indeed the price before 
was fo confiderable, that any material advance was {carce to be expected. 
The fale of fat cattle here being for the moft part an annual one, 
has not yet taken place, at. leaft to any extent; but there are many 
circumftances which indicate that the prices cannot be low, otherwife 
the graziers will not be able to keep their ground. The great advance of 
tent, particularly of fine grazing ground, and the price of labour, mu 
be reckoned as the chief. And when to thefe are added the additional 
heavy burdens now impofed upou the farmers, and the various rifks they 
have to run, from late harvefts and precarious markets, it fhould teach the 
manufacturers to be a. little lefs loud with their complaints than they com- 
monly are.’ 
Berwick/bire Quarterly Report. 

Tuovuca the weather continued unfeafonably cold till near the middle 
of June, it proved very favourable to the preparation of turnip fallows ; and 
the turnip crop, which has been cultivated on an extended feale, wears a 
moft promifing afpe&t. Pafturage is abundant ; and the hay crop, which 
is more than half cut, is in general weighty. 

Winter wheats are every where luxuriant. Spring wheat alfo looks well, 
but was late in fhowing the ear. Barley, though healthy, appears in many 
cafes to be thin on the ground. ats are a clofe crop, but rather indicate 
a deficiency of flraw upon dry foils, Peas and beans were late of getting 
into bloom, but are both very thriving. Upon the whole, the crops at 
prefent may be faid to promife well ; but much ftill depends on the weae 
ther that fhall intervene between and harvett. 

There has been little fluctuation in the fat markets this quarter; but 
lean ftock, particularly fheep, has recently experienced a confiderable 
advance ; and wool has fold from 18 to 21 per cent. above laft year’s 
price, 

Retail price of good Mutton is 64d. to 7d.; ditto Beef 7d. to 74d, 
per lib, Dutch. Corn markets have, for fome weeks paft, been upon the 
advance. Prices at Berwick, July 27th, were, Wheat 70s, to 75s. ; Bar- 
ley (little in the market) 288. to 32s. ; Oats 218. to 25s. per boll of fix 
bufhels, July 28. 

Eaft Lothian Agricultural Report. 

Tue fummer quarter of 1805 has, on the whole, proved favourable to 
the agriculture of this diftri ; and, though the weather has been variable, 
yet none of the early variations were exceffive,-confequently not injurious, 
in general cafes, to the growing crops of corn, roots and grafs, The 
drought of May, while it benefited the turnip and fallow fields, was not fa 
great as to impede vegetation; and the fine rains about the end of the 
month pufhed every thing forward for a while, though a want of funfhine 
in June retarded their after progrefs. Part of July was warm and ferene, 
but, towards the conclufion, a feries of heavy thunder fhowers occurred, 
which lodged many fields of wheat and barley, and ftopped hay har- 
velt for a tine. From thefe circumftances, the corn harveft will apparent. 
iy be two or three weeks later than laft year, though, no doubt, much de. 
pends on the fucceeding weather. 

Taking the different crops in a general point of view, they may be re- 
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ported as very bulky in ftraw ; but as to the quantity and quality of the 
graia that may be produced, nothing as yet can be ftated with correctne(s, 
In fact, every one of them except oats are in a critical ftate, and may turn 
out cither ill or well according to the nature of the weather with which we 
are vifited for two or three weeks to come. Some mildew, and a good 
deal of red gnm is already difcermible on the wheat ; aud asthe weather re. 
mains unfettled, thefe evils muft neceflarily increafe with rapidity, 

The artificial graffes have, in few feafons, yielded a weightier return than 
in the prefent one; and the pattures have almoft in every cafe been excel- 
lent. Turnips and potatoes have thriven well. The former root efeaped 
the fly and caterpillar, and promifes to afford an immenfe fupply of winter 
food ; the latter are generally free of curl, and full of foliage, 

An increafed demand for grain has lately appeared, and prites have ad- 
vanced contiderably. The want of good found wheat in the London market 
occalioned an increafe of demand for that article ; and the alteration made in 
the diftillery law obliged the gentlemen in that trade to purchafe barley at 
ay price, fo as they might open by the firft of Odtober, at which time 
new gram, in any quantity, will not be fit for ufe. Lt is fuppofed that 
many oats have alfo been purchafed by the diftillera, feveral of whom were 
lmo:t bare of old flock. At Haddington, on 2d Auguit, good wheat was 
508. to 518.3 Barley 37s. 6d.; Oats 25s. to 28s. ; Beans. 20s, to 21s. 

A trial is making by a farmer in this county, on a pretty large f{cale, to 
feed cattle in the yard on cut clover and tares, given to them in eribs and 
troughe, the refult of which will be laid before our readers in the Novem- 
ber Magazine. At this time it may be ftated, that the trial promifes to 
end fuccefsfully ; and, if fo, a foundation will be laid for a more econowi- 
gal and beneficial application of clover crops than the ancient way of cut- 
ting them for hay, or depaituring them with cattle.—dug. 3. 


ENGLAND. 


Letter from Lynn, Fuly 22. 

¢ Tue crops on the ground prefent a good profpe&, but the wea. 
ther here has all this feafon been extremely cold, except a day or two now 
and then ; and the crops at prefent are very backward. Warm funfhine is 
much wauted, as without it we muft have a late harvelt. The hay crop is 
weighty, and a great part is already well fecured. The price of grain is 
advancing. ’ 

Woburn Sheep-Shearing, 1805. 

A very full and correé account of this interefting and magnificent rural 
fete has been tranfmitted to us by an ingenious correfpondent in London, 
to whom our grateful acknowlegements are offered; but we regret exceed- 
ingly, that the limits of out Work are inadequate for prefenting the account 
in its original fhape ; and to abridge it, would not only be doing injuftice to 
our correfpondent, but alfo to a Nobleman, whofe zeal to bring agriculture 
into fathion, and diffeminate improvements, entitle him to our moft re- 
{pe€tful confideration. Suflice it to fay, that, at this impoftant and dif- 
tinguithed meeting, a very large body of agriculturifts, both practical and 
theoretical, were aflembled,—that ingenious artifans of different defcriptions 
‘ - es prefeated 
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prefented plans and models of their feveral works,—that a number of hand- 
fome premiums were judicioufly beftowed ; and, in fhort, that the whole 
proceedings were carried on with marked decorum and dignity. It gives 
us pleafure to add, that his Royal Highnefs the Duxe of Crarence at- 
tended ; and, from the teftimony of a Scotch gentleman who -was pre- 
fent, we are enabled to Aate, that his Royal Highnefs expreffed the ut- 
oft predilection for agricultural purfuits ; and, by his amiable and agree- 
able mauners, furnifhed pleafure and delight to every one around him, A 
copy of the premiums for 1806 has been tranfmitted to us, which will like- 
ly be ‘fubmitted to the confideration of our readers in a fubfequent Number. 
Leiter jrom a Gentleman in Kent, 26th Fuly. 

* Our wheats in general looked well in {pring, and our {pring carn went 
into the ground in very good order ; and, fram the rains that have fallen, 
there is a great luxoriancy of flraw, and en good lands very much lodged ; 
but from the cold weather we have experienced, every thing is backward 
indeed, and harveft muft be late. From the fame caufes, our hay feafon 
has been tedious, and much remains out at the prefent time; and, till this 
day, the cold, thowery weather has continued. The crop is but a poor 
one. Sainfoin and clovers were alfo late and long in cutting. Peas 
and beans have podded well. Fruit is very fpotty. Apples and cher- 
ries, goofeberries and currants are indifferent. Pears and plums middling ; 
wall fruit plentiful, Our wheat crop, latt year, was barely the half of an 
average crop, and the quality never fo bad; fo 1 am clear that our farmers 
muft lofe money this year on that crop, at the prefent rents and charges. 
Our hufbandry expences have advanced in this county full 5d. in the fhillug 
in 15 years; in many articles much more. Markets are, however, now on 
the rife. - Our hops ave very flight of bine, very full of vermin and much 
honey, and the crop matt be a poor one. Wool has a brifk fale, and ad- 
vancing in price. 

Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

‘Tue {pring and fummer, though fo extremely cold, and every way fo aps 
parently unfriendly to vegetation, do not feem to have had any unfavour- 
able influence on the general crops of this diftriG@. The wheat which, dur- 
ing the winter, exhibited a plant, in many inftances, fickly and thin, im- 
proved greatly in the fpring, and now promifes at leaft an average crop, 
fhould it fortunately efcape blight or mildew, a difeafe which, it mult be 
confefled, the prefent cold, wet, and gloomy feafon is peculiarly adapted 
to generate. The batiey is breaking well into the ear, which appears long 
and heavy, and I am perfuaded will produce more than an average crop. 
Peas are alfo promifing ; they, in general, itill fhow a full bloflom on their 
tops; a circumftance which will probably have the effe& of rendering the 
fample leis lovely, as tlie produce from thefe after births may be expected 
to prove much fmaller in fize than thofe from the elder branches, which 
are already approaching fo much nearer to maturity, They will, however, 
contribute to fill the bufhel ; and we may, I am confident, fafely eitimate 
them at a full average crop. From the few obfervations 1 have been able 
to make on the oat crop, I thould not deem it more than an average one. 

Every {pecies of grain and pulfe has acquired a moft unufual length and 
bze of item, and the aggregate bulk of the crops mutt be very confiderable 5 
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a circumftance which, under the management of judicious farmers, may be 
turned to great advantage, and lay the foundation for a fucceflion of future 
productive crops. The quantity of manure to be made from fuch a bulk 
may be confiderable, and mutt be an obje& of very great importance. It 
will occafion, however, fome additional, though we may truit pleafing la- 
dour to the farmer during harveft ; and, it muft be confeffed, fhould the 
weather prove unfettled, will materially protra&t the continuation of it ; an 
object of no mean confideration, in a feafon when it is not probable, how. 
ever ripening the following month may prove, that harveft can be generally 
begun before the firft week in September. Both natural and artificial graf- 
fes have produced abundantly, and hay is of courfe low in price, about 2s. 
per hundred weight. ‘The turnip crop has at prefent a promifing appear- 
ance, but dry weather is much wanted for hoeing it. The price of ftock 
lambs is not yet generally fixed ; but as the quantity of feed, from grafs and 
tares, is fo very abundant, the breeders will probably obtain a fair price 
for their flocks. At the general wool fair for this county, held at Thet- 
ford on the 13th inftart, that article, from the Norfolk and South-Down 
flocks, and from a crofs of thefe breeds, fold fo high as 3l. 11s. 8d. per 
todd of 28 lib. Grain, in general, has been looking up for fome weeks patt. 
At our laft market, the following prices were obtained. Wheat, ordinary, 
Sos, to gos., fine 100s. to 1058. 3 Barley 428, to 43s. ; Oats 278. to 305. 
all per quarter of eight Winchefter bufhels.— Fuly 27. 
Yorkfhire Quarterly Report. 

Tue general appearance of the ground under crop is at prefent very flat- 
tering. Some of the wheats are fhort in the ear, while others promife a 
full produ@. ‘There is, as yet, no fymptom of mildew, &c. vifible on the 
ftalk or ear ; but as the old enemy, pring froff, occurred in a fevere de- 
gree for feveral nights in May, we-cannot reafonably expect all to be ri- 
pened free from that or other evils. The added experience of every feafon 
feems to put it out of doubt, that the original and proximate caufes of 
mildew are atmofpheric, even if pring froft be not the fole caufe. 

The crops of barley are luxuriant ; oats and beans are in fome degree 
lefs fo, but promife a good average produce. Peas are very flourifhing. 
Rape and flax promife well for feed. Potatoes look extremely well; of 
which excellent root the markets have already a full fupply. Our apple 
trees are, with few exceptions, entirely deftitute of fruit, notwithitanding 
the fine thew of bloom: the before mentioned May frofts blafted all pre- 
ceding promifes. However, the flate of the weather for fome weeks pait, 
has been, and now is, uncommonly favourable tp every fpecies of vegeta- 
tion, and in every ftage of it. 

The firft crops of clover have been moftly good and well faved ; grafs a 
fair crop, much of which has been dried, and ftacked in excellent order : 
Hay may therefore be expected at a moderate price. We have lately had 
fome fine and feafonable waterings from heavy fhowers, which have already 
made a vifible improvement in the appearance of the new mown meadows, 
&c. Paftures are excellent. Turnips are expected to be forward and ab- 
undant ; the hoeing commenced about ten days fince. Summer fallows are 
forwarder than ufual. 

The price of grain has been remarkably fteady during the laft three 
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months. Large and unexpeéted fupplies from abroad have difappointed fome * 
ipeculators, who, from the great lofs among the wheat crops of laft year, 

by mildew, &c. in many parts of the country, had eagerly grafped at a 

profit of 50 per cent. at leaft on their ftock on hand, which no doubt 

would have been amply realized, had the foreign »ply, with that from 

Scotlind, been wanting. It is prefumed that Loncon has drawn more 

than half of its fupply, for the prefent year, from thofe fources. The 

beft wheat is at 14s.; Rye, 8s. 6d.; Barley, 7s.; Oats, 4s.; Beans, 6s. 6d. 

per bufhel. Fat cattle are moderate in price ; lean rather dear. Beef and 

veal about Sd. per lib. ; Mutton and lamb, 7d. Butter about 1s. 

It is a very extraordinary circumftance, that at a time when great com- 
plaints are made of the badnefs of trade; when attempts are made, and 
fome with fuecefs, to exclude our manufactures from many of their beit 
foreign markets, and when almoft every thing feems to confpire againft the 
wool market ; yet that article is now felling at an advance of 10 or 15 per 
cent. above its price lait year, which was then thought high. Thofe in 
the trade endeavour to account for it, from the increafed number of mills 
and other machinery’ now introduced for the preparing and {pinning of wool; 
and they alfo ftrongly hint their fufpicions of the exiltence of a clandeftine 
export of worfted and yarn. Fuly 27 

Letter from a Farmer near Wakefield, Fuly 27. 

‘Our crops of grain, as far as my obfervation and information reaches, 
(fay twenty or thirty miles round Wakefield), in general promife far more 
than an average crop. Wheat is good, fhoots well, but /ate, which caufes 
the rif in harvefting to be much greater. It is at prefent free from blight 
or mildew ; and the weather being favourable, it is filling in the ear very~ 
fait. . This, however, is the critical period. If the prefent weather con- 
tinues two or three weeks, it cannot fail to be a good crop. Should it 
come on wet and ftormy, it would lodge very much, from its great length, 
and run a rifk of being damaged. I never faw barley and beans more pro- 
mifing, being every where a full and bulky crop. Oats are the moft fail- 
ing, but may be confidered as nearly an average. Upon the whole, 
harveft will be late, though, if the weather continues favourable, we may 
build upon a fupply of grain much fuperior to lait year. 

© Our wool markets are very brifk, and feem upon the advance. The 
long wool from Lincolufhire and the Wolds of Yorkhire, is felling from 
Is. to 1s. 2d.; Short wools from 15d. to 18d. per lib. The fupply on 
hand is not great ; old wools being exhaufted, and the manufacturers in 
much want. The turnip crop promifes to be luxuriant ; fo that we have 
before us a fine profpeét of winter feed for cattle. We had as fine weather 
tor cleaning the land, fowing the feed, and hoeing this plant, as I ever 
remember. I ufe the drill fent me from your country, which pleafes me 
much, though the practice does not become general here. The farmers 
fay their fheep would not lye conveniently, and be fubje& to get on their 
backs betwixt the crills, But I am fatisfied that the weight of turnips 
produced is confiderably more than by breadcaft; and the practice au- 
{ers extremely well where the crop is to be carried off for cattle. ? 

Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


Tue weother, through the greateft part of May, was particularly un- 
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kjnds of fruit, but kept every {pecies of plants in a ftate of backwardnefs 
fearcely ever remembered. The hawthorn, which in general ‘flowers the 
latter eud of May and beginning of June, was this year in full blow the 
latter end of June and firft week in July. On the zgth May, the oaks 
are frequently in full leaf; but, this feafon, the buds were only then be- 
giuning to expand. A little before this period, the weather changed, and 
has continued the moft favourablé to vegetation that could be wifhed. 

‘The wheat crops, both autumn and {pring fown, were probably never known 
fo generally promiting on every fpecies of foil. The blooming feafon has 
been peculiarly favourable ; and if the weather continues dry, there can 
be little doubt of an abundant produce ; and I am happy to add, that fuch 
a favourable profpedt is not confined to this diftriét ; as I had the pleafure of 
obferving the wheat crops, in the month of April, in feveral of the fouth- 
ern, midland, and weflera counties, in the moft healthy and flourifhing 
itate that the moft fanguine cultivator could defire. 

Upon dry lands, the barley crop has the appearance of being good ; 
but on foils of a different defcription, it is thin. Oats are every where 
looking well; and if we are favoured with dry weather, the peas and beaus 
are alfo expected to be equally good. 

The fine rains in June were exceedingly favourable to the turnips ; 
and the prefent healthy appearance of the young plants prefents the pleaf- 
ing profpect of a full crop of this moft ufeful and valuable root. The 
turnips, as well as ruta baga, that were fown early, (viz. the latter end of 
May and beginuing of June), fuffered by the fly, fo great a fcourge to 
the fouthern counties, but which is rarely feen in this diftritt. The black 
caterpillar is at prefent beginning to make its appearance in fome places. 

The grafs craps are every where abundant, particularly the clovers. 

The harveit will be late, and this cireumitance has probably occafioned the 
recent advance in the corn market. Our prefent prices are—Wheat, 115. 
6d. to 12s. 4d.; Barley, 5s. to 5s. 6d.; Oats, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d.; Peas, 
53. to gs. 2d.; Rye, 6s. 4d. to 6s. 8d.—all per Winchefter bushel. 

The markets for live ftock continue much the fame, therefore need 
not itate the prefent prices ; but it may be ufeful to record yearly, in your 
work, the price of lambs at Yetholm fair, which were this year as follows ; 
Long-wooled lambs from 18s. to 25s. ; Cheviot from gs. to 15s. 

The wool market has beer higher than lait year. Long wool has been 
fold at not lefs than 1s, 2d. per lib. ; and Cheviet wool from 1s, 4d. to 
1s. 5d. per lib; a ftrong proof of the increafing demand for our manufac- 
tures, and a flattering proipeét that the farmers’ produce will find a ready 
market.—— uly 27. 

Letter fram a Gentleman in Lincolufpire, Fuly 23. 

* Tre wheat crops of this diftri@ appear at this time very promifing, 
as no blight or mildew, hitherto, has been difcovered ; but it is rather too 
early to form a certain judgement of mildew, the crops of all forts being 
much later than in the two previous years, 

‘ Wool has fold yery brifk this year, namely, from gos. to 33s. per 
todd, which is au average of 2s. per todd higher than laft year. We have 
plenty of old corn on hand, to ferve until the new barveft comes in, and 
the prices are ileady : Wheat, 60s, to gos.; Barley, 453. to 508.; Oats, 
28s. to 30s. per quarter. Our corn crops, in general, appear to be good ; 
bay is a large crop, and well got in, Th 
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© There is confiderable progrefs making in our fen drainage now, al- 


though at firft it did not get forward fo expeditioufly as we could have 
wifhed. Some of our Jultices complain of its heing upon too expenfive a 
{cale ; but thofe that find the moft fault, know the leaft about it. I think 
the engineer’s plan of laying out the works will he a very good one when 
complete ; and it is now in fuch forwardnefs, as to enable the commiffion- 
ers to allot the Wildmore fen this enfuing winter, which contains about 
11,000 acres. The Eaft and Weit fens may be two years before they 
are = drained and allotted. ’ 
Letter from a Gentleman in Wiltfbire, Fuly 28. 

* I am happy to inform you, that the general appearance of the crops 
this year, is very favourable in this county. The latenefs and coldnefs of 
the {pring kept back the hay crop; and the low wet meadow land did not 
get warmed in time to produce a large crop ; but the found dry lands have 
produced plentifully ; and the clovers on the beft lands, particularly on 
fands, have been abundant. 

* It is, as you very juflly obferve, a critical time to judge of the corn 
crops, and particularly of the wheats; but, as yet, appearances are very 
much in their favour. 

¢ The wheat crop is very thick in the ground, and on that account wil! 
ripen earlier, and be, of courfe, lefs fubje& to the blight, than if it was 
thin. The bloffoming time has been a very fair one, though occafionally in- 
terrupted by heavy fhowers of rain ; and though fome of the wheat is laid 
by the rains, there is no great harm done yet. Asto the blight or mil- 
dew, it is impoffible to fay any thing of it as yet. The fungus or lichen, 
which is fuppofed to do the injury, is a very fhortlived plaut. It is fome- 
times not above three days beginning and completing its ravages, What- 
ever caufe keeps the wheat from ripening, is favourable to its growth ; 
mifty rains and want of funfhine particularly fo. For although the feeds 
are doubtlefs always afloat in the air, there muft be concurrent circum. 
ftances to make them vegetate /uxuriantly ; and, at this time, there is none 
in their favour, but the expetted latenefs of the harveit ; which, however, 
now promifes to be earlier than once looked for. 

‘The markets here keep up ftill, as you may fee by the newfpapers ; and 
good wheat is in very great demand to mix with the bad famples of laf! 
year, particularly with the wretched {tuff that has been imported. Dut the 
demand is only for the def wheats, the bad being quite a drug. But 
while the price of the def fixes the price of flour and bread, it anfwers the 
dealer’s purpofe to buy it at any price. 

* The barley crop is likely to be moft abundant. It is certainly the beft 
crop of the year, and promifes to be much beyond the ufual average, aud 
to ripen as early, or earlier, than the wheat. 

* The oat crop is fhort in flraw, and would have been much fhort ree had 
not the late rains come when they did. We think it the worft (indeed the 
only bad crop) of the year in this county ; and ~ price is got up te 
4s. 6d. per Winchefter buthel. 


* The deans promifed to be a great crop ; but the late ones have 


been 
attacked with infeéts during the laft fortnight, fo as almoft to flop. their 
growth. I truft the early “ones were too forward tw be injured. Dut ne 
et quantity is planted with us. 


The peas crop is very good indeed, 
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¢ The éurnips have been much mended by the late rain3, and promife an 
abundant crop; and winter feed of all kinds feems likely to be plentiful. 

‘ The rains have alfo been very favourable to the potato crop, and there 
is every promife of abundance. 

* Upon the whole, although the late rains have fpoiled fome of our 
hay, and retarded the making of a great deal, I think they have been of 
infinite fervice ; and we have, from the prefent appearance of things, very 
much to hope, and very little to fear; at leaft, if it pleafe God to fend 
favourable weather until the harvett. ’ 

Letter from a Gentleman in Effex, Fuly 30. 

¢ Since my lait, nothing has been more fluctuating than the opinions of 
agriculturiits in this county, refpeCting the profpect of the prefent crops, 
nor was the weather ever known to be more changeable. Not long after 
my letter ia the firft of May, we had a general fall of fnow for two days 
fucceffively, and the air cold and chilly, which was followed by cold rains ; 
whereby the barleys, which had at that time made a moft flourifhing and 
flattering appearance; received fo fevere a fhock, as to leave an indifferent 
profpe& of an average crop. We are, however, after having our minds 
thus anxioufly exercifed, ina great meafure relieved by the profpe& of 
a fair crop. Oats promife s3 abundances Wheats appear upon the whole 
to promife an average. We have had feveral mildews, which have affect. 
ed the fruit trees; but it is not yet perceiveable upon the wheat. The 
red gum, which is attended with a maggot, is general; but although it 
will of courfe be injurious, flill we think not to that extent which has 
been felt fome years paft. Peas and beans look well. Hay is moftly cut 
and ftacked ; but the time has not been fo favourable for thefe opera 
tions as we could have wifhed. 

‘ Hops have a moft pitiful appearance ; fome of the plants aré entirely 
devoured by the infects, There cannot, we fuppofe, be half a crop, and 
very likely much lefs ; but if, on the contrary, there had been a full aver- 
age, it would have been of {mall confequence to the grower, there being 
fo many old in hand: the price would not, with the duty, be adequate to 
the expence of cultivation. Turnips and cabbages have planted well. 
Cole-feed is now harvefling, of which there is great plenty, as to extent 
and bulk. Thrafhing machines feem to be coming into more general ufe. 
But the end for which they were firft propofed, as being fo effentially ufe- 
ful to the farmer, (namely, to remove that dependency upon the men to 
which we are always liable by the flail), is quite forgot. ‘The raging idea 
now is, to have machines which will thrafh a large quantity in the day, fay 
20 or 30 quarters, or more ; but which do not fhake and drefs the corn at 
the fame times It may be alked, where is the utility of all this, or in 
what refpe& is the obje& anfwered? [ had an opportunity lately of fee- 
ing one of this defcription: it thrafhed a waggon load of oat-ftraw in 2- 
bout eight minutes ; the ftraw was thrafhed clean, but the chaff and corn 
came from the machine in fuch a confufed manner, as rendered it totally 
impoflible to keep them from each other, without putting fome corn out 
with the fraw. Where then is this dependency removed ? The corn is cet- 
tainly cleared from the ftraw ; but it is far from being well fhaked up be- 
fore it is Jaid afide, Does any man of common fenfe fuppofe that ee 











-but the harveft will be late. 
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three men can fhake a load of oat-ftraw, and clear it from the corn and 
chaff, when in fuch a promifcuous ftate, in eight minutes? We certaialy 
want a little more information from the Scots farmers, and it is highly el- 
fential ; for by introducing machines, which, after the novelty of them is 
over, are liable, from their imperfeCtions, to be difcontinued, the country 
may in a few years be unhappily prejudiced againit thrafhing machines, 
even of the beit charaSter and principles. ’ 
Latter from London, Fuly 29. 

¢ Tue extra demand on this market for wheat, which I fome time ago 
concluded muft be made before the new crop could be come at, (from the 
deficiency of laft crop in fome of the principal wheat counties), has taken 
place fome weeks back, and ftill continues. Very large fales have been 
made of the good Dantzic wheats, at a material advance; fine fam- 
ples of Britifh wheat have advanced in a greater proportion, being much 
wanted to mix with foreign, and the quantity of fine wheat at market 
would have been inconfiderable, but for the fupply from the fouth of Scot- 
land, which has continued great beyond expectation. The appearance of 
a late harveft has doubtlefs contributed to this advance; and the fupply of 
flour from the interior and the northern coaft has very much fallen off with- 
in thefe laft two months. There has a very confiderable advance taken 
place in both barley and malt of late, without any great demand for either 5 
but the fupply has been equally {mall of both. Beans and peas have been 
on the advance for two or three weeks ; and the price of oats is alfo con- 
fiderably higher, from the various and large demands on the market for 
that article ; and in the abfence of foreign fupplies, our market is immedi- 
ately afle€ted. The general appearance of the growing crops is good ; 
There is no profpe& of its commencing 
fooner than a fortnight, or probably three weeks hence. We had ve- 
ry cold weather all the month of June and beginning of July, which 
caufed a backward hay harveft ; but, from the frequent fhowers we 
have lately had, the laft cut will be much greater than the firft of the har- 
veft, There is yet a confiderable quantity to get in: we have had warm 
weather for about a week pait ; and, fhould we be favoured with a continu- 
ance of it, I hope the corn crops will be good. 

* The appearance of the hops in Kent and Surry is fuch, that they are 
confidered utterly incapable of producing more than a quarter of an aver- 


‘age crop ; in confequence, prices have confiderably advanced. 








POSTSCRIPT TO SCOTISH INTELLIGENCE. 
Letter from Haddington, Aug. 9. 

‘ The late heavy rain was followed, on Monday laft, by a tornado, or 
high gale of wind, from the weft, which feverely injured the growing crops, 
efpecially thofe of wheat, beans, and peas. It is now apprehended that the 
firft mentioned grain will, in many cafes, be of poor quality, much of it be- 
ing lodged before it was fufficiently filled ; and, fince the gale of wind, a 


great part is difcovered to be blafted, confequently, in a Rate wherein no 
further improvement can be expected. ’ 


NQTICES 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Having a great many Original Communications on hand, the Revirw 
Baancu is poftponed for this Number, which enables us to prefent a few 
more than could otherwife have been accomplifhed. Some of our corre- 
fpondents betray figns of impatience, becaufe their favours are not inftant- 
ly laid before the public, though a little refleGtion would teach them, that 
a prompt obedience to their defires is not always ip our power. Every at- 
tention will, however, be paid to the communications fent us ; and we r- 
turn thanks for the liberal {upport daily experienced. 


We are glad that the Epptestone Crvs have profited fo much by the 
advice of Mr ABC, or, more ftrictly fpeaking, that we and our readers 
are to profit fo much thereby ; and thank Mr Secretary for communi- 
cating a valuable and intelligent paper On the Endurance of Leafes, read at 
a late meeting. This paper difcovers a knowledge of the law and practice 
of Scotland, equal to what might have been expected from the profoundeit 
of our legal practitioners. 


As Noxvar Grampivs has not chofen to fatisfy us on the point which 
we wifhed to have elucidated, his ftrictures on the Excife laws are of courfe 
poltponed. 


Our old friend S. £.’s Letter on the Feeding Byre is received. This gen- 
tleman, for a reafon formerly given, may at all times depend on obtaining 
every mark of our attention, 


The Queries on the fubje& of Braun, obligingly furnifhed by a refpeét- 
able correfpondent, could not at this time be overtaken. They thall; how- 
ever, appear in our next, together with an eflay on the Benefit which Farm- 
ers would derive from the Study of Botany ; and various other favours for- 
merly notived. 

If Framinivs choofes to put his name to the paper which he lately 
‘fent us, we fhall not fail to publifh it. He deals much in truifms, there- 
fore can be under no difficulty of authenticating them by his real fignature. 


We omitted to notice in the proper place, that the premium offered by 
Sir Geo. S. Mackenzie, to the author of the beft effay om the Storing of 
Turnips, Sc. for Winter and Spring Corfumption, has been adjudged to Mr 
Witiiam Panton, farmer at Black Ruthven, near Perth. The eflay is 
included in this Number. A Premium, to the Author of the beft Effay or 
the Culture of Wheat, is offzréd in this Number by the Publifhers. ide 
Leading Article of Intelligence. 


No. XXIV. will be publifhed on Monday the 11th of November. 


- 


BRRATUM. : 


Dele, in this Number, p. 289, 20 lines from bottom, one.of the word: 
‘@tagnéfiay which word has accidentally been repeated in the fame line, 
a: £ 
Printed by D. Wilidon, Edinburgh. 





